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LICBRATTRB, 


A NEW BALLAD. 


BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 
[The following is from a small collection of six songs, by Mr. Moore, just pub- 
lished. They all breathe the purest spirit of lyric poetry. ] 
Oh, do not look so bright and blest, 
For still there comes a fear, 
When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 








There lurks a dread in all delight, 
A shadow near each ray, 
That warns us then to fear their flight, 
When most we wish their stay. 
Then look not thou so bright and blest, 
For ah! there comes a fear, 
When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 
Why is it thus that fairest things 
The soonest fleet and die ? 
That when most light is on their wings 
They're then but spread to fly ? 
And, sadder still, the pain will stay, 
The bliss no more appears ; 
As rainbows take their light away, 
And leave us but their tears ! 
THE WARRIOR’S GRAVE. 
Stop! ‘tis the grave 
Of a warrior true, 
The star of the brave, 
Where the war banner flew ; 
Commend him to heaven, 
But stain not his bier 
With the sigh of a craven, 
The dew of a tear. 


He wept not when traitors 
Sold honour for gold, 

Nor sighed when the foeman 
Swept over the wold ; 

He helted his brand 
And Spieng on hie steed, 

And spurred ’mid the death brunt 
To conquer and bleed. 


He looks from his height 
O’er the field of his fame ; 
And our beacon’s red light 
Be the spell of his name ; 
And his spirit shall flush 
To each warrior’s brow, 
When our eagles shall rush 
To the fight—on the foe. 
coiieialttainiaeaanss 


MR. WILLIS’S NEW WORK. 


Lowterings of Travel. By N. P. Willis, author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
“Inklings of Adventure,” ‘“ Melanie,” &c. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Longman, and Co. 

Light and lively, Mr. Willis has here given us another very miscellaneous work, 
in which remarks on men and things, seen as he loitered about the world, poetical 
effusions, and a number of short tales of various character, form altogether a 
medley of pleasant gossipry and amusing reading. In his preface, he offers some 
reflections applicable to his preceding publications, which, in justice to them and 
the present volumes, we will also adopt as our introduction. 

“T am free,” he says, ‘‘ to confess that no age interests me like the present ; 
that no pictures of society since the world began are half so entertaining to me 
as those of English society in our day ; and that, whatever comparison the living 
great men of England may sustain with those of other days, there is no doubt in 
my mind that English social life, at the present moment, is at a higher pitch of 
refinement and cultivation than it was ever here or elsewhere since the world be- 
gan—consequently it, and all who form and figure in it, are dignified and legiti- 
mate subjects of curiosity and speculation. The Count Mirabel and Lady Bellair 
of D'Israeli’s last romance are, to my mind, the cleverest portraits, as well as the 
most entertaining characters, of modern novel-writing ; and D’Israeli, by the way, 
is the only English author who seems to have the power of enlarging his horizon, 
and getting a perspective view of the times he livesin. His novels are far more 
popular in America than in England, because the Atlantic is to us a century. We 
picture to ourselves England and Victoria, as we picture to ourselves England 
and Elizabeth. We relish an anecdote of Sheridan Knowles as we should one of 
Ford or Marlowe. This immense ocean between us is like the distance of time ; 
and while all that is minute and bewildering is lost to us, the greater lights of the 
“ge and the prominent features of society stand out apart, and we judge of them 
like posterity. Much as I have myself lived in England, I have never been able 
to remove this long perspective from between my eye and the great men of whom 
I read and thought on the other side of the Atlantic. When I find myself in the 
same room with the hero of Waterloo, my blood creeps as if I had seen Cromwell 
or Marlborough ; and I sit down afterwards to describe how he looked, with the 
eagerness with which I should communicate to my friends some disinterred de- 
scription of these renowned heroes by a contemporary writer. If Cornelius 
Agrippa were redivirus, in short, and would shew me his magic mirror, I should 
as soon call up Moore as Dryden—Wordsworth or Wilson as soon as Pope or 
Crichton. This is a great ado, you will think, O kind and considerate preface- 
reader, about a very small portion of the book ; but other productions of mine in 
this vein having been reviewed as ‘ scandal,’ I wish you to grant me that nothing 
ill-natured or reproachful—no scandal, in other words—could possibly spring out 
of the spirit in which I have written. As I said in a former preface, my first 
*Pencillings’ uf living men and manners were written for my country-people 
only, and only they, I presumed, would ever hear of or be interested in them 
They were sketched in the warmest admiration of the men of 
phases of society described. They had no pretensions. 
kept them the other side of the water. But after five years the book is still sell- 
ing in fresh editions in England ; and I am fated, very much against my will, to 
be best known out of my own country by my hastiest and most trivial productions. 
I trust it will not always be so.” 

A portion of the first volume is occupied with England ; and from its sketches 
we select a rather original view of our much-abused climate :— 

“Tt is almost a matte 


genius and the 
I would gladly have 


of course to decry the climate of England. The En- 
glish writers themselves talk of the suicidal months ; and it is the only country 
where part of the live ry of a mounted groom is his master’s great-coat strapped 
about his waist. It is certainly ad 
land than in most other countries 

the air is extremely agreeabli 
from man downwards, proves its healthfulness. 


1p climate, and the sun shines less in Eng- 
But to persons of full habit, this moisture in 


tomed to a brighter sky,will, at first,find a gloom in the grey light #0 characteristic 


of an English atmosphere ; but this soon wears off, and he finds a compensation,as 
far as the eye is concerned, in the exquisite softness of the verdure, and the deep 
and enduring brightness of the foliage. ‘The effect of this moisture on the skin is 
singularly grateful. ‘The pores become accustomed to a healthy action, which is 
unknown in other countries ; and the bloom by which an English complexion is 


system, which, when first experienced, is almost like a new sensation. 


skin, and produces a feeling, if I may so express it, like that of being glazed. It 


and Great Britain. 


ed so finely that one would think of passing the day in merely enjoying it, and life 
is passed, by those who have the misfortune to be idle, in continual and active 
dread of the elements. The cold is so acrid, and the heat so sultry, and the chan- 
ges from one to the other are so sudden and violent, that no enjovment can be 
depended upon out of doors, and no system of clothing or protection is good for 
a day together. He who has full occupation for head and hand (as by far the 
greatest majority of our countrymen have) may live as long in America as in any 
portion of the globe—vide the bills of mortality. He whose spirits lean upon the 
temperature of the wind, or whose nerves require a genial and constant atmos- 
phere, may find more favourable climes ; and the habits and delicate constitutions 
of scholars and people of sedentary pursuits generally, in the United States, prove 
the truth of the observation. The habit of regular exercise in the open air, 
which is found to be so salutary in England, is scarcely possible in America. It 
is said, and said truly, of the first, that there is no day in the year when a lady 
may not ride comfortably on horseback ; but with us, the extremes of heat and 
cold, and the tempestuous character of our snowsand rains, totally forbid, to a de- 
licate person, any thing like regularity in exercise. ‘The consequence is, that the 
habit rarely exists, aud the high and glowing health so common in England, and 
consequent, no doubt, upon the equable character of the climate,in some measure, 
is with us sufficiently rare to excite remark. ‘Very English-looking* is a com- 
mon phrase, and means very healthy-looking. Still our people last ; and though 
I should define the English climate as the one in which the human frame is in the 
highest condition, I should say of America, that it is the one in which you could 
get the most work out of it. Atmosphere, in England and America, is the first 
of the necessaries of life. In Italy, it is the first of its luxuries.” 

From England, our author dashes off at once to Washington ; and as, agreea- 
bly to his canons, the descriptions of that distant spot must possess most attrac- 
tions for English readers, we shall turn to them for a few of our extracts. 


at Washitgton with more success than I have seen it elsewhere. 
ble bell at the hotel or boarding-house pronounces the irrevocable and swift tran- 
sit of breakfast to all sleepers after eight. ‘The elastic depths of the pillow have 
scarcely yielded their last feather to the pressure of the sleeper’s head, before the 
drowse is rudely shaken from his eyelids, and with an alacrity which surprises 


lounge in the sunshine till the flag waves on the Capitol. 


pigeon-hole creaks, or has no back or bottom, or his anthracite fire is out, or is too 
hot for the size of the room ; or, in short, Washington, from whatever cause, is 
a place where none read except those who stand up toa padlocked newspaper. 
The stars and stripes, moving over the two wings of the Capitol at eleven, an- 
nounce that the two chambers of legislation are in session, and the hard-working 
idler makes his way to the senate or the house. He lingers in the lobby awhile, 
amused with the button-hole seizers plying the unwilling ears of members with 
their claims, or enter the library, where ladies turn over prints, and enfilade, with 
their battery of truant eyes, the comers-in at the green-door. He then gropes up 
the dark staircase to the senate gallery, and stifles in the pressure of a hot gallery, 
forgetting, like listeners at a crowded opera, that bodily discomfort will unlink the 
finest harmony of song or oratory. Thence he descends to the rotunda to draw 
breath and listen to the more practical, but quite as earnest, eloquence of candi- 
dates for patents ; and passes, after awhile, to the crowded gallery of the house, 
where, by some acoustic phenomena in the construction of the building,the voices 
of the speakers come to his ear as articulate as water from a narrow-necked bot- 
tle. ‘Small blame to them !’ he thinks, however : for behind the brexia columns 
are grouped all the fair forms of Washington; and in making his bow to two 
hundred despotic lawgivers in feathers and velvet, he is readily consoled that the 
duller legislators who yield to their sway are inaudible and forgotten. 
upper house drop in, occasionally, the younger or gayer members of the lower, 
bringing, if not political scandal, at least some slight reswmer of what Mr. Some- 
body is beating his desk about below ; and thus, crammed with the day’s trifles, 
or the day’s business, and fatigued from heel to eyelid, our idler goes home at five 


ten mortal hours. 
freshed him, and he dines at six with a party of from fifteen to twenty-five per- 
sons. He discusses the vital interests of fourteen millions of people over a 
glass of wine with the man whose vote, possibly, will decide their destiny, and 
thence hurries to a ball-room crammed like a perigord pie, where he pants, el- 
bows, eats supper, and waltzes till three in the morning. How human constitu- 

tions stand this, and stand it daily and nightly, from the beginning to the end of 

a session, may well puzzle the philosophy of those who rise and breakfast in 

comfortable leisure * * Some eccentric mechanic has presented the 

President with a sulky, made entirely (except the wheels) of rough-cut hickory, | 
with the bark on. It looks rude enough, but has very much the everlasting look | 
of old Hickory himself; and if he could be seen driving a high-stepping, bony, | 
old iron-grey steed in it, any passer-by would see that there was as much fitness | 
in the whole thing as in the chariot of Bacchus and his reeling leopards. Some 
curiously twisted and gnarled branches have been very ingeniously turned into | 
handles and whip-box, and the vehicle is compact and strong.” 

As we have just seen a British Queen in procession to open Parliament, we 
may as well note how an American President performs the same ceremony, Mr. 
Van Buren, on succeeding General Jackson. 

‘The republican procession, consisting of the presidents and their families, | 
escorted by a small volunteer corps, arrived soon after twelve. The General | 
and Mr. Van Buren were in the Constitution pheaton,* drawn by four greys, and | 
as it entered the gate, they both rode uncovered. Descending from the carriage 





; and the high condition of all animals in England, | 
A stranger who has been accus- | 


at the foot of the steps, a passage was made for them through the dense crowd, 
| and the tall white head of the old chieftain, still uncovered, went steadily up | 
through the agitated mass, marked by its peculiarity from all around it. I was in 
| the crowd thronging the opposite side of the court, and lost sight of the principal 
| actors in this imposing drama, till they returned from the Senate Chamber. A 
temporary platform had been laid, and railed in on the broad stair which supports 
the portico, and, for all preparation to one of the most important and most mean 





j 


* “ Made of the old wood of the frigate Constitution. It hasa seat for two, with a | 
driver’s box, covered with a superb hammercloth, and set up rather high in front ; the | 
| wheels and body are low, and there are bars for baggage behind ; altogether, for light 
ness and elegance, it would be a creditable turn-out for Long Acre. The material is ex 
cessively beautiful---a fine-grained oak, polished to a very high degree, with its colours 
delicately brought out by a coat of varnish. The wheels are very slender and light, b 
| steong, and, with all its finish, it looks a vehicle capable of a great deal of service. A 
| portrait of the Constitution, under full sail, is painted on the panels.” 


| 
| 


| 


is a common remark in England, that an officer’s wife and daughters follow his re- | heart than the trumpets of a thousand heralds. 
giment to Canada at the expense of their complexions ; and it is a well-known | senators in the rear of the columns made way,and the Ex-President and Mr. Van 
fact that the bloom of female beauty is,in our country, painfully evanescent. | Buren advanced with uncovered heads. A mumur of feeling rose up from the 
The climate of America is, in many points, very different from that of France | moving mass below, and the infirm old man, emerged from a sick chamber, 
In the middle and northern states, it is a dry, invigorating, | which his physician had thought it impossible he should leave, bowed to the 
bracing climate, in which a strong man may do more work than in almost any | people and, still uncovered in the cold air, took his seat beneath the portice,— 
other, and which makes continual exercise or occupation of some sort absolutely | Mr. Van Buren then advanced, and with a voice remarkably distinct, and with 
necessary. With the exception of the ‘Indian summer,’ and here and there a | great dignity, read his address to the people. ‘The air was elastic, and the day 
day scattered through the spring and the hot months, there is no weather temper- | 





| that he possibly meant to say diplomatic. * 


‘“‘ The paradox of ‘ the more one does, the more one can do,’ is resolved in life | 
The inexora- , 


himself, he finds his toilet achieved, his breakfast over, and himself abroad to | 
He would retire to his | 
chamber to read during these two or three vacant hours, but the one chair in his | 


To this | 


| like, making no promises to individuals. 


| a smooth chin in time for breaktast, 


ut | toast ; 


—eeree 
ing and solemn ceremonies on earth—for the inauguration of a chief magistrate 
over a republic of fifteen millons of freemen—the whole addition to the open air, . 
and the presence of the people, was a volume of Holy Writ. In comparing the 
impressive simplicity of this consummation of the wishes of a mighty people, 
with the tricked-out ceremonial and hollow show which embarrasses a corres- 


known all over the world is the index of an activity in this important part of the | ponding event im other lands, it was impossible not to feel that the moral sublime 
The tran- | was here—that a transaction so important, and of such extended and weighty im- 
sition to a dry climate, such as ours, deteriorates the condition and quality of the | port, could borrow nothing from drapery or decoration, and that the simple pre- 
i sence of the Sacred Volume, consecrating the act, spoke more thrillingly te the 


The crowd of diplomatists and 


still ; and it is supposed that near twenty thousand persons heard him from his 
elevated position distinctly. I stood myself on the outer limit of the crowd ; 
and though I lost occasionally a sentence from the interruption near by, his words 
came clearly articulated to my ear. When the address was closed, the Chief 
Justice advanced and administered the oath. As the book touched the lips of 
the new President, there arose a general shout, an expression of feeling com- 
mon enough in other countries, but drawn with difficulty from an American as- 
semblage. The sons and the immediate friends of Mr. Van Buren, then closed 
about him; the Ex-President, the chief Justice, and others, gave him the hand 
in congratulation, and the ceremony was over. ‘They descended the steps, the 
people gave one more shout as they mounted the Constitution carriage together, 
and the processign returned through the avenue, followed by the whole popula- 
tion of Washington. Mr. Van Buren held a levee immediately afterwards, but 
I endeavoured in vain to get my foot over the threshold. The crowd was tre- 
mendous. At four, the diplomatic body had an audience ; and in replying to the 
address of Don Angel Calderon, the President astonished the gold coats, by ad~ 
dressing them as the democratic corps. The representatives of the crowned 
heads of Europe stood rather uneasily under the epithet, till it was suggested 
* * * Aside from society, 
the only amusement in Washington is frequenting the Capitol. If one has a 
| great deal of patience and nothing better to do, this is very well; and it is very 
well at any rate till one becomes acquainted with the heads of the celebrated men 
in both chambers, with the noble architecture of the building, and the routine of 
business. This done, it is time wearily spent fora spectator. The finer ora- 
| tors seldom speak, or seldom speak warmly ; the floor is ofienest occupied by 
prosing and very sensible gentlemen, whose excellent ideas enter the mind more 
agreeably by the eye than the ear, or, in other words, are better delivered by tlie 
newspapers, and there is a great deal of formula and etiquettical sparring which 
is not even entertaining to the members, which consumes time ‘ consumedly.’— 
Now and then the Senate adjourns when some one of the great orators has taken 
the floor, and you are sure of a great effort the next morning. If you are there 
in time, and can sit, like Atlas with a world on your back, you may enjoy a front 
seat, and hear oratory, unsurpassed, in my opinion, in the world.” 

We cannot undertake, in this review, to meddle with the little romances and 
tales which fill nearly two-thirds of these volumes. They are of all kinds, and 
shew much versatility of talent. ‘The whole concludes with an epistolary jour- 
nal during the last year in England, and a visit tothe famous Eglinton Tourne- 
ment, from which we copy the following touching relation :-— 

“An eminent clergyman one evening became the subject of conversation, and 
a wonder was expressed that he had never married. ‘That wonder,’ said Miss 
|p. , ‘was once expressed to the reverend gentleman himself in my hearing, 

and he told a story, in answer, which I will tell you ; and perhaps, shght as it 
may seem, it is tne history of other hearts as sensitive and delicate as his own. 
Soon after his ordination, he preached, once every Sabbath, for a clergyman in a 
small village, not twenty miles from London. Among his auditors, from Sunday 
to Sunday, he observed a young lady, who always occupied a certain seat, and 
whose close attention began insensibly to grow to him an object of thought and 
pleasure. She left the church as soon as service was over, and it so chanced 
that he went on for a year without knowing her name ; but his sermon was ne- 
ver written without many a thought how she would approve it,nor preached with 
| satisfaction unless he read approbation in her face. Gradually he came to think 
of her at other times than when writing sermons, and to wish to see her on other 
days than Sundays ; but the weeks slipped on; and though he fancied that she 
grew paler and thinner, he never brought himself to the resolution either to ask 
her name or to seek to speak with her. By these silent steps, however, love had 
worked into his heart ; and he had made up his mind to seek her acquaintance 
and marry her, when one day he was sent for to minister at a funeral. The face 
of the corpse was the same that had looked up to him Sunday after Sunday, till 
| he had learned to make it a part of his religion and his life. He was unable to 
| perform the service, and another clegyman present officiated ; and after she was 
buried, her father took him aside, and begged his pardon for giving him pain, but 
he could not resist the impulse to tell him that his daughter had mentioned his 


| 





to dress for dinner, and the night’s campaign, having been up and on his legs for | name with her last breath, and he was afraid that a concealed affection for him 
Cold water and a little silence in his own room have rather re- | had hurried her to the grave. 


‘Since that.’ said the clergyman in question,‘ my 
heart has been dead within me, and I look forward only. I shall speak to her in 
heaven.’ 

‘Two or three bits from the Tournament, and we must close. 
Ardrossan : 

“A Gael, who did not comprehend a syllable of such English as a Yankee 
delivers, shouldered my portmanteau without direction or request, and travelled 
away to the inn, where he deposited it, and held out his hand in silence.— 
There was certainly quite enough said between us ; and, remembering the _bois- 
terous accompaniment with which the claims of porters are usually pushed upon 
one’s notice, t could well wish that Gaelic tide-waiters were more common.— 
* Any room, landlord?’ was the first question. 
answer. ‘Can you give me some breakfast !’ 


Arrived at 


‘ Not a cupboard, sir,’ was the 
asked fifty others in a breath.— 


| ‘ Breakfast will be put upon all the tablea presently, gentlemen,’ said the dis- 


mayed Boniface, giancing at the crowds who were pouring in, and, Scotchman- 
‘ Landlord !’ vociferated a gentleman 
from the other side of the hall, ‘what the devil does this mean’? Here's the 
room IJ engaged a fortnight ago occupied by a dozen people shaving and dress- 
ing!’ ‘I canna help it, sir! Ye'’re welcome to turn ‘em a’ out—tf ye can? 
said the poor man, lifting up his hands in despair, and retreating to the kitchen. 
The hint was a good one; and taking up my own portmanteau, I opened the 
door in one of the passages. It led into a small apartment, which in more 
roomy times might have been a pantry, but was now occupied by three beds amt 
a variety of baggage. There wasatwopenny glass on the mantel-piece and 
a drop or two of water in a pitcher ; and where there were sheets, I could make 
shift for a towel. I found presently, by the way, that | had a narrow escape of 

irprising some one in bed, for the sheet which did duty as a napkin was still 
varm with the pressure of the newly-fled occupant. Three or four smart-look- 
ing damsels, in caps, looked in while I was engaged in my toilet ; and this, with 
n the apartment, convinced me that I had 
intruded on the dormitory of the ladies’ maids belonging to the various parties im 
the house. A hunied ‘God bless us!’ as they retreated, however, was all ei- 
ther of reproach or remonstrance that [ was troubled with ; and I emerged with 
very much to the envy and surprise ef my 
less ente rprising companions There was a great scramble for the tea and 
but, uniting forces with a distinguished literary man, whose acquaintance 
I had been fortunate enough to make on board the steamer, we managec 


one or two slight observations made 




















‘te get places at one of the tables, and achieved our breakfasts in tolerable com- 
ort.” 


Among the well-wet tilters, Mr. W. says : 

“The Knight of the Dragon, who had been out to look after his charger, was 
being wiped dry by a friendly pocket handkerchief, and all countenances had 
fallen with the barometer. It was time for the procession to start, however, aud 
the knights appeared, one by one, armed cap-a-pie, all save the helmet, till at 
last the hall was crowded with steel-clad and chivalric forms; and they waited 
only for the advent of the Queen of Beauty. After admiring not a little the 
amanly bearing and powerful ‘ thewes and sinews,’ displayed by the array of mo- 
dern English nobility, in the trying costumes and harness of olden time, I step- 
ped out upon the lawn, with some curiosity to see how so much heavy metal 
was to be got into ademipique saddle. After one or two ineffectual attempts, 
foiled partly by the restlessness of his horse, the first knight called inglorioush 
fora chair. Another scrambled over with great difficulty ; and I fancy, thoug 
Lord Waterford and Lord Eglinton, and one other whom I noticed, mounted ve- 
vy gallantly and gracefully, the getting to saddle was possibly the most difficult 
feat of the day. The ancient achievement of leaping on the steed’s back from 
the ground, in complete’ armour, would certainly have broken the spine of any 
horse present, and was probably never done but in story. Once in the saddle, 
however, English horsemanship told well; and one of the finest sights of the 
day, | thought, was the breaking away of a powerful horse from the grooms, be- 
fore his rider had gathered up his reins, and a career at furious speed through the 
open park, during which the steel-encumbered horseman rode as safely as a fox- 
hunter, and subdued the affrighted animal, and brought him back in a style worthy 
of a wreath from the Queen of Beauty.” 

* * * * * 

“The Jester rode into the lists upon the grey steed, shaking his bells over his 
head, and dressed in an odd costume of blue and yellow, with a broad-flapped hat, 
asses’ ears, &c. His character was not at first understood by the crowd ; but he 
soon began to exite merriment by his jokes, and no little admiration by his capi- 
tal riding. He wasa professional person, I think it was said, from Astley’s ; 
but as he spoke with a most excellent Scotch ‘burr,’ he easily passed for an in- 
digenous ‘ fool.’ He rode from side to side of the lists during the whole of the 
tournament, borrowing umbrellas, quizzing the knights, &c. One of the most 
striking features of the procession was the turn-out of the Knight of the Gael, 
Lord Glenlyon, with seventy of his clansmen at his back in plaid and philibeg ; 
and a finer exhibition of calves (without a joke) could scarce be desired. They 
followed their chieftain on foot ; and when the procession separated, took up their 
places in line along the palisade, serving as a guard to the lists. After the pro- 
cession had twice made the circuit of the enclosure, doing obeisance to the 
Queen of Beauty, the Jester had possession of the field while the knights retired 
to don their helmets (hitherto carried by their esquires), and to await the chal- 
lenge to combat.” 

Fo this we shall only add, that the Jester was not personated by any 
one from Astley’s, but by M’lan, one of the best performers in his line upon 
the stage, and a very clever artist and accomplished fellow to boot in all situa- 
tions. 

—_—_—EE 
THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Some Account of the Falkland Islands, from a Six Months’ Residence in 1838 
and 1839. By L. B. Mackinnon, R. N., First Mate of H. M. Cutter Arrow. 
8vo. pp. 79. London, 1840. Baily and Co. 


The latest particulars respecting these important islands, and so famous in po- 
litical controversy, afterwards neglected, and almost forgotten, and now in good 
time we trust, again brought under the notice they deserve, by the few unpre- 
tending pages before us. The writer reviews the early history and mutations 
of the Falklands, mentions the settlements made upon them, and the circum- 
stances of their destruction ; describes their climate, soil, and capabilities ; and, 
tater alia, tells us of their present condition, as British :-— 

“The wild cattle are certainly magnificent animals, and numerous in the east 
island. ‘They are rapidly increasing now that foreigners and marauders are kept 
off, although there is still a disproportionate number of bulls. It is very singular 
that on the north side of this island, as for as Port Pleasant, the cattle are gene- 
rally of a dark colour, some bulls being of the most jetty black, with long shaggy 
hair about the head and neck ; to the southward they get lighter and lighter, 
until, at the extreme south, at times, you meet with whole herds of a beautiful 
white colour. The bulls are much larger in proportion to the cows; some of 
them seem of a different breed, from the great height and developement of the 
shoulder, and comparatively low quarters ; these we generally found very cun- 
ning and ferocious, and most dangerous to attack. From the collective opinions 
of Mr. Sulivan, the Capatoz of the Gauchos, and my own observation, I should 
think that thirty thousand head would be a moderate computation of their num- 
bers, nearly one-third of which are bulls. ‘The wild horses never leave the north 
side of the island, which is most singular, as there is no obstruction ; it has never 
been satisfactorily accounted for. They are excessively shy and timorous to a 
party, but Captain Fitz-Roy observes that they will form a circle round a single 
man, and prance upon him ; however, a musket will readily disperse them.— 
Their average height is about fourteen hands two inches, lighter built than the 
generality of South American horses,with no great powers of endurance, and sad- 
ty cow-hocked, or cat-hammed ; but, to make some amends, they are as active 
as cats, and have very well-shaped fore-legs, the fore-arm long, muscular, and 
strong, a short flat shank, with well-bent pastern. ‘The stallions, as well as the 
bulls, are very fierce and pugnacious with one another. One horse, a fine stal- 
ion, which was shot by Mr. Sulivan, had the near hind leg, just above the hock 
joint, broken (we supposed by fighting.) Nature had gone a long way towards 
a cure, and no doubt remains on my mind that he would have quite recovered 
had not our party come suddenly on him. He seemed to gallop off with a slight 
lameness, and even after Mr. Sulivan’s unerring bullet had pierced his lungs, he 
went three hundred yards before he fell dead. Several bulls, also, that we killed 
bore very significant marks of the combats they had been in; three of them 
were lame, from old and imperfectly cured fractures of different limbs. The 
stallions do not bear the same proportion to the mares, as the cattle, by a great 
deal. From what we saw and heard, Mr. Sulivan agrees with me in thinking 
that their numbers altogether do not exceed twelve hundred. I cannot here 
forbear mentioning a story of one of the Falkland stallions, told me by Corinet 
(a Patagonian Indian, acting as a yaucho,) as we were exploring together.— 
The horse I was then riding, called ‘Teniente, had been captured, some years 
ago, during Don Louis Vernet’s government, but was found so vicious, ferocious, 
and cunning, that not one even of the gauchos could manage him. After hav- 
img reserted to every method they could think of to subdue him, it was proposed 
{this Corinet told me with a chuckle) by himself to take the animal some 1ailes 
into the interior, and fasten him to a wild bull’s horns This, with the assistance 
of two or three lassos, was soon done, and the poor brute’s tail was securely 
lashed with thongs of hide to the horns of the wildest in the flock. ‘The gauchos 
immediately returned home, highly delighted with their exploit. The next 
morning, on getting up, the first thing they saw was poor Teniente with his head 
hanging down, looking very miserable and distressed, standing at the craal gate ; 
he had killed the bull, whose skull was found completely beaten in. Teniente’s 
heart was broken ; he never even pretended to vice afterwards. The only quad- 
wuped that seems indigenous to the islands is the warrah or wolf-fox, a specimen 
of which was brought home by Captain Fitz-Roy, and placed in the British Mu- 
seum. so * 4 . * 

“ Wild boar, or rather common swine, run wild, are very plentiful on Eagle 
or Speedwell Islands, and on several other Tussock Islands ; in these spots of 
fand they thrive and increase prodigiously. Some big with young have been 
pe on several other islands, well calculated for them, where there can be no 

ubt they will also prosper. ‘The Tussock grass seems formed by nature for 
them, being capital food, and affording excellent shelter, warm, dry, and comfort- 
able. Goats are also to be found on one or two of the islands near West Falk- 
land ; they also have increased amazingly, the original stock having been land- 
ed a few years ago by a whaler. Immense warrens of rabbits are to be found 
in several places, most, however, to the northward of the range of hills, as the 
original stock was landed at Port Louis by De Bourgainville, and in a wild state 
they did not suceeed in crossing the hills: several small colonies of these ani- 
mais are now, however, rapidly increasing to the southwaad, landed by’ Mr. Mel- 
wille’s vessels, and by others. ‘The first in the list of birds is the swan; they 
are not found in great plenty, but are very beautiful birds, the whole neck being a 
petty black, and the rest of the body of a snowy white. The goose is also a very 

andsome bird, remarkably bold or stupid. I have killed several with a stick ; 
they are found in immense numbers all over the islands. There are three kinds, 
the Upland and Brent, being very good eating, and the Kelp, so called from 
breeding and feeding close to the shores, where kelp is abundant. The plumage 
of the hen is most beautiful, not resembling the common wild goose “A 
setting hen of that breed once struck me a severe blow, whilst trying to push 
her off her nest. The immense quantities of eggs of these, and various other 
birds that may be collected in the seasun, is truly extraordinary. I have some- 
times been obliged to pick my way, to prevent crushing them with my feet. A 
variety of ducks are to be found in all parts, in the greatest abundance. I 
have mys¢lf killed eight or nine different species of them; the teal, however, is 
most delicate. Snipes also are found in great plenty ; both the gigantic and full 
snipe, some of which we killed weighing a pound. Plover, dottrell, oyster- 
catchers, and a great variety of the gull tribe, of various and diversified plu- 
mage, are plentiful. The birds of prey are both numerous and voracious, parti- 
cularly the carancho, which has much the resemblance in body toa large Eng- 
lish crow, with the beak and talons of an eagle. I have frequently had my 
=. such as snipe, teal, &c., stolen from me by these cunning birds, after 

eoting them. ne rascal stole my lucifer match-box, whilst I was blowing up 


— A better exemplification of their cunning cannot be given than the fol- 
owing instance, which I myself observed; a stupid upland goose was quietly 
sitting on her nest, surrounded by several of this reprobate crew, one of them 
hovering close over her, and the rest picking and teazing her ; at length, her pa- 
tience being exhausted, she rushed off her nest at the most daring. Another, 
however, immediately dropped into her nest, and seized an egg in his talons, and 
flew off, accompanied by his confederate, whom he allowed to share in the plun- 
der. We were always accompanied in our shooting excursions by several of 
these birds. hey would sometimes, when pressed with hunger, hover over 
our heads within two feet, and absolutely try to settle on the dogs’ backs. I 
have frequently impaled them with a boarding-pike. The penguin lives princi- 
pally on the Tussock Islands, where he burrows. I perfectly remember the im- 

ression made on me, one calm night, when at anchor between two of these is- 

ands in Choiseul Sound, by the extraordinary noise made by the braying of some 
hundred thousand of these animals. It is incredible the noise they made,which, 
when softened by distance} was very pleasing. I hardly like to state, but it real- 
ly was the case, that although a quarter of a mile from the shore, we could not 
converse without raising our voice. * * * These, with shags, 
curlews, some beautiful varieties of the dove, and a few land species, are the 
principal birds of the Falklands.” 

Mr. Mackinnon gives some entertaining accounts of their sporting enterprises, 
which are of so novel a kind that we extract one for the amusement of our 
Nimrods :— 

“The following affray took place in an endeavour to procure some mess beef. 
Came-to, and whilst morning observed a fine herd of cattle grazing on a penin- 
sula called Bincon del Toro, or the Bull-ring. Eight of us, including Mr. Suli- 
van, commander, his brother, and myself, immediately started in chase. We 
pulled in our boat up to the first isthmus, but just in time to see the rear-guard of 
bulls tearing over. As we knew of ancther pass two miles inland, the whole 
party moved silently along to cut them off; as, luckily, we crossed their tracks 
and got the wind of them, by taking advantage of the ground we arrived there 
before them. A few minutes afterwards their vanguard, consisting of ten or 
twelve bulls, came trotting up ; but seeing our bold front, they made a full stop, 
bellowing loudly, and tearing up the ground with their horns ; immediately 
after up came the main body, consisting, as well as we could see (it being now 
nearly dark) of about fifty cows, heifers and calves. With a loud cheer, in a 
line, we advanced. The cows and calves took the alarm, and fled back towards 
the first isthmus ; the bulls gave ground by litile and little, and, on our quicken- 
ing our charge, turned tail and followed the cows. It was then ‘the devil take 
the hindmost,’ and who should have the honour of putting the first ball in our 
Christmas dinner ; every one, therefore, put his best foot foremost. The ex- 
citement was tremendous ; we could plainly hear the bellowing and roaring of 
the infuriated brutes. We gained the top of an eminence with an abrupt fall,— 
over it at speed. It was deeper than I expected: my right foot lodged on the 
side of a stone, which turned me quite over, sprained my ankle dreadfully, and 
my head coming in contact with a stone, spread me out for a few minutes 
perfectly insensible. I shall now proceed with the other party, who, not per- 
ceiving my accident, except the last person, who fell over me, and remained as a 
protection, thinking I was much hurt. On they went with unabated speed, our 
commander leading the van. La Porte (the dog) suddenly seized a fine calf by 
the nose, which encumbered him so as to enable Mr. Sulivan to catch him round 
the neck ; the sirong little beast, however, dragged them both away so quick, 
as to make it a matter of some difficulty fora man to come up behind and ham- 
string, and thus secure it. A fine cow, I suppose the mamma of this calf, be- 
came perfectly infuriated by the bleatings of its innoceut, and charged about like 
amad thing ; three shots struck her, beside two balls from Mr. Sulivan’s gun, 
who, thinking she must be done, drew his double-barrelled pistol, and gave her 
the right-hand barrel ; the moment she felt the smart of the bullet she threw off 
the dog and charged him furiously ; when within tive yards he discharged the 
other barrel into her head, and, as we afterwards found, the ball had entered be- 
tween her eyes—a cool and good shot, insuch a predicament. ‘This, however, 
availed him not, or affected the furious beast a jot, as she knocked his gun out 
of his hand, and, most providentially, her forehead struck him a tremendous 
blow on the chest (her horns being on each side of his body), tore the ground up 
on each side, and then passed on, her hind hoofs trampling on his body. She 
turned, and was coming up again, when his brother, in the strength of fraternal 
affection, marched deliberately up, put his musket within a foot of her body, and 
blew her heart to pieces. Mr. Sulivan was very severely shaken by the blow he 
got, and his hands were muchcut. Inthe meantime, after a few minutes of in- 
sensibility from the blow I received, I came to, and attempted to rise, but fell 
over again in agony as my foot touched the ground. Just at this moment we 
saw the flashes, and heard the shouts of the above-related battle; this was not 
to be borne, so, slinging my rifle, and putting my armis round my companion’s 
neck, by dint of hopping, we approached the battle-ground as fast as possible in 
this state. We had not proceeded far before we were stopped by a most diabo- 
lical outery, and, to our inexpressible fright, found that the body of the herd had 
turned, and were coming upon us screaming and galloping like mad. It was 
too late to run, even had I been able, so down we lay, taking the chance of be- 
ing run over rather than be gored to death ; the noise increased with the rapidity 
of their approach; I never was in such a fright in all my life: on they came, 
all mixed together, plunging and bellowing, passing, like a whirlwind, within ten 
feet of our concealment. Human nature could not stand this; as if with one 
accord, my companion’s musket and my rifle sent their contents into the centre 
of them, but without any visible effect. We were joined soon after by Mr 
Sulivan and his party, who was able to walk home, although much shaken. Not 
so with me; I was carried home on the men’s shoulders with as much care and 
attention as a sick lady. On getting back to our boat, we found a formidable 
division of small-arm men just landed, to look for us, it being nearly mid- 
night.” 

The conflicts with sea-elephants and sea-lions were not less perilous ; but we 
must leave these exploits to say that the fisheries are most abundant, and might 
be carried on to a prodigious and profitable extent. With regard to the essential 
article of fuel, our author notices :— 

“The coast of America adjacent to these islands being covered with wood, 
would afford great facility to steamers for a supply of fuel in any quantity. With 
four men in one day I cut sufficient peat for a month’s consumption ; four or five 
sunny days are sufficient to dry it thoroughly ; it is then fit to stack for use. 
Captain Fitz-Roy says, ‘The want of wood in these islands would be a serious 
inconvenience, but its deficiency is thus amply supplied, which answers every 
purpose. It will not, however, answer for a forge in its natural state ; butif, by 
a mechanical process, it could be pressed hard for some time before it was used, 
it weuld afford a much greater heat.’ Weddel, in his voyage, states, ‘that by 
working the peat holes alternately,a sufficient quantity can always be procured.’ ” 

And he adds, in a note .— 

“* Compressed Peat Fuel.—So long ago as 1836,’ says the Literary Gazette, 
‘we called the public attention to the experiments carried on by Lord Willough- 
by de Eresby, for the compression of peat into a fuel, which should answer all 
the purposes of coal, in agriculture and manufactories, and become an article of 
immeasurable importance in vast sterile tracks of country, where the latter pro- 
lific source of industry and wealth could not be obtained. In 1837, we noticed 
the progressive success which had attended these operations, and in the present 
year reviewed a statement, published by the noble lord, in which he detailed the 
course of his trials, alterations, and improvements, till he had reached the re- 
ward of his patriotic labours, by perfecting a machine, and process of compres- 
sion, fully adequate to the object he had so indefatigably and ingeniously pursued, 
&ec. &c.” 

No doubt the remedy is most ready and efficient. We conclude with the great 
gist of the whole statement, after recapitulating the key possessions which Bri- 
tain holds throughout the habitable globe. 

“ Without dwelling longer on the advantages arising from these several sta- 
tions already mentioned, let us turn our eyes towards the continent of Australia, 
now boldly erecting its front, and rising into civilization and importance in a man- 
ner hitherto unexampled! Let us look also at the vast extent of territory, and at 
the mighty states that line the waters of the Pacific Ocean. What is the inter- 
mediate spot between Great Britain and Australia and New Zealand, which forms 
a half-way house for the trade which is hourly increasing, by the intercourse of 
the two countries, and rising into one of great national consequence! The 
Falkland Islands! Where is the spot which commands the passage round Cape 
Horn and the Strait of Magellan, and consequently that point which, as the trade 
with the Pacific increases, arising from a natural course of events which will take 
place, and which, consequently, must be of great importance to the interests of 
Britain? The Falkland Islands! ‘Taken therefore, as the pivot of the trade 
between the great and isolated continent of Australia on the one hand, and of the 
immense regions washed by the waters of the Pacific on the other, the Falkland 


a newly-lighted fire, and quietly perched within a hundred yards picking it to 


tant shores, and the Gibraltar of the Pacific and of the Australian seas. Such, 
ina commercial point of view, may be at some future, though not very distant 
period, the benefit derivable to Britain from the possession of the Falklands.” 

Mr. M. proceeds to shew that, in the event of a war either in the old or new 
world, they would be no less important, and he observes :— 

“ The situation of the Falklands is such that it may both assist our trade and 
check that of other nations, in case of hostilities, even under the supposition (a 
supposition which I trust may not be realised for ages to come,) that our colonies 
in Australia was desirious of separating themselves from the mother country, 
their vicinity to the Falklands would induce them, even if they had no connec- 
tion with the mother country, to procure what they required, either for luxury or 
convenience, at a depot of British manufactures established so near and so handy 








for their convenience. If, therefore, we consider this cluster of islands either as 





pivots for trade, and as a locale to promote commercial enterprise in times of 
peace, or as stations and depots for provisions and convalescence in time of war, 
or in any other point of view they are considered, they cannot but revive a feel- 
ing of that interest in the people of Great Britain which existed last century. 
Speaking as an Englishman, I cannot but feel proud and gratified in seeing the 
flag of my nation—that flag which has fur a thousand years braved the battle and 
the breeze—wave triumphantly on evéry commanding point in every quarter of 
the globe, in every port promoting commerce, freedom of intercourse, civilisa- 
tion, and the freedom and happiness of mankind. Long may this continue! Per- 
haps the present century may witness steamboats plying between the Falklands 
and the coast of Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan ; the whole of Patagonia 
may be explored, and the continental population redeemed from that state of bar- 
barism and wretchedness which in other places is fast melting before the warmth 
of civilisation, of Chnistianity, and of individual happiness and national prosperi- 
ty.”"—Amen. 


———— 
CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 

(To understand this incident aright it will be necessary to premise a short ex- 
planation. Harry Lorrequer, the hero of the story, is travelling in France,where 
he meets with an old frend, O'Leary, a singular humourist ; he also falls injas he 
believes,with a relative of his own, called Guy Lorrequer, but who is really a no- 
torious impostor very like the last named person. ‘The pretended Guy Lorrequer 
inveigles Hayry to a gaming house, after having given him the false information 
that the uncle of them both, called Sir Guy Lorrequer, has died recently and 
left Harry heir to a large fortune ; the pretended Guy having also advanced to 
Harry 2000 francs in billets de banque, but which in fact are forgeries. Harry 
is allowed to win, Guy borrows gold of him, and gives him billets de banque for 
the loan ; O'Leary is there, and, perceiving knavery in the proceedings of the 
house, with Hibernian naivete kicks up “a row,” a battle-royal ensues, the bank 
is upset, the gens d’armes enter, and all is confusion. Harry and O’Leary escape 
with difficulty, but the former discovers that he has lost his passport, his pocket 
has been cut out, and he is in great distress. O'Leary being taken a second time, 
Lorrequer is obliged to make a precipitate retreat, as he has not the means to es- 
tablish his innocence in consequence of the loss of his papers and passport. A 
new passport is obtained for him by a friend, to enable him to escape beyond the 
borders for the present, and with that he is now upon his journey to Strasburg-] 

A second night succeeded to the long dreary day of the diligence, and the only 
one agreeable reflection arose in the feeling that every mile travelled was dimin- 
ishing the chance of pursuit, and removing me still further from that scene of 
trouble and annoyance that was soon to furnish gossip for Paris—under the title 
of “The Affaire O' Leary.” 

These were my half waking thoughts, as the heavy diligence rumbled over the 
pave into Nancy ; and I was aroused by the door being suddenly jerked open, and 
a bronze face, with a black beard and moustache, being thrust in amongst us. 

‘“* Your passports, messieurs,” as a lantern was held up in succession across our 
faces, and we handed forth our crumpled and worn papers to the official 

The night was stormy and dark—gusts of wind sweeping along, bearing with 
them the tail of some thunder-cloud—mingling their sounds with a falling tile 
from the roofs, ora broken chimney-pot. The law officer in vain endeavoured to 
hold open the passports while he inscribed his name ; and just as the last scrawl 
was completed, the lantern went out. Muttering a heavy curse upon the “ mau- 
vais temps,” he thrust them in upon us en masse, and, banging the door to, called 
out to the conducteur, “ en route.” 

Again we rumbled on, and, ere we cleared the last lamps of the town, the 
whole party were once more sunk in sleep, save myself. Hour after hour rolled 
by, the rain pattering upon the roof, and the heavy plash of the horses’ feet con- 
tributing their mournful sounds to the melancholy that was stealing over me. At 
length we drew up at the door of a little auberge ; and, by the noise and bustle 
without, I perceived there was a change of horses. Anxious to stretch my legs, 
and relieve, if even for a moment, the wearisome monotony of the night, I got 
out and strode into the little parlour of the inn. There was a cheerful fire in an 
open stove, beside which stood a portly figure ina sheepskin benta, and a cloth 
travelling cap, with a gold band; his legs were cased in high Russia leather 
boots, all evident signs of the profession of the wearer, had even his haste at sup- 
per not bespoke the fact that he was a government courier.” 

** You had better make haste with the horses, Antoine, if you don’t wish the 
postmaster to hear of it,” said he, as I entered, his mouth filled with pie crust, 
and Vin de Beaume, as he spoke 

A lumbering peasant, with a blouse, sabots and a striped night cap, replied in 
some unknown patols ; when the courier again said— 

* Well, then, take the diligence horses ; I must get on at all events ; they are 
not so presse, I'll be bound ; besides, it will save fhe gens d’arme some miles of 
a ride if they overtake them here.” 

** Have we another vise of our passports here, then !” 
courier, for we have already been examined at Nancy.” 

* Not exactly a vise,” said the courier, eyeing me most suspiciously ashe spoke, 
and then continuing to eat with his former voracity 

«Then what, may I ask, have we to do with the gens-d’arme !” 

“It is a search,’ said the courier, gruffly, and with the air of one who desired 
no further questioning. 

[ immediately ordered a bottle of Burgundy, and filling the large goblet before 
him, said, with much respect, 

‘© A votre bonne voyage Monsieur le Courier.” 

To this he at once replied, by taking off his capand bowing politely as he drank 
off the wine. 

‘‘ Have we any runaway felon or astray galerier amongus ! 
“that they are going to search us ?” 

“ No, mousieur,” said the courier; “but there has been a government order 
to arrest a person on this road connected with the dreadful Polish plot, that has 
just eclated at Paris. I passed a vidette of cavalry at Nancy, and they will be up 
here in kalf an hour.” : 

“A Polish plot! Why, I left Paris only two days ago, and never heard of 
n.” 

“C'est bien possible, Monsieur?” said the courier. ‘ Perhaps, after all, it 
may only be an aflair of the police ; but they have certainly arrested one prisoner 
at Meurice, charged with this, as well as the attempt to 10b Frascati, and murder 
the croupier.” : 

“ Alas,” said I, with a half suppressed groan, “it istoo true; that infernal 
fellow O'Leary has ruined me, and I shall be brought back to Paris, and only 
taken from prison to meet the open shame and ignominy of a public trial.”’ 

What was to be done !—every moment was precious. | walked to the door to 
conceal my agitation. All was dark and gloomy. The thought of escape was 
my only one; but how to accomplish it! Every stir without suggested to my 
anxious mind the approaching tread of horses—every rattle of the harness seemed 
like the clink of accoutrements. 

While I yet hesitated, I felt that my fate was in the balance. Concealment 
where I was, was impossible ; there were no means of obtaming horses to pro- 
ceed. My last only hope then rested in the courier; he perhaps might be bribed 
to assist me at this juncture. Still his impression as tothe enormity of the crime 
imputed might deter him; and there was no time for explanation, even if he 
would listen to it. I returnedto the room ; he had finished his meal, and was now 
engaged in all the preparations for encountering a wet and dreary night. I hesi- 
tated ; my fears that if he should refuse my offers, all chance of my escape was 
gone, deterred me for a moment. At length, as he wound a large woollen shawl 
round his throat, and seemed to have completed his costume, I summoned 
nerve for the effort, and with as much boldness in my manner as I could muster, 
said— 

“ Monsieur le Courier, one word with you.” I here closed the door,and con- 
tinned. “My fortunes—my whole prospects in life depend upon my reaching 
Strasbourg by to-morrow night. You alone can be the means of my doing so. Is 
there any price you can mention, for which you will render me this service !—if 
so, name it.”’ 

“So, then, Monsieur,” said the courier, slowly—‘so, then, you are the 

“You have guessed it,” said I, interrupting. “Do you accept my proposal igs 

“Tt is impossible,” said he, “utterly impossible; for even should I be disposed 
to run the risk on my own account, it would avail you nothing ; the first town we 
entered your passport would be demanded, and not being vised by the minister to 
travel en courier, you weuld at once be detained and arrested. 

“ Then am I lost,” said I, throwing myself upon a chair; at the same instant 
my passport, which I carried in my breast pocket, fell out at the feet « f the cour- 
ier. He lifted it and opened it leisurely. So engrossed was I by my misfortunes, 
that for some minutes I did not perceive, that.as he continued to read the pass- 


said J, addressing the 


’ said I, laughingly, 








Islands will become at no distant period the key to the commerce of those dis- | 





port, he smiled from time to time, till at length a hearty fit of laughing awoke me 
from my abstraction. My first impulse was to seize him by the throat ; control- 
ling my temper, however, with an effort, I said— 

“« And pray, Monsieur, may I ask in what manner the position I stand in at this 
moment affords you so much amusement. Is there any thing so particularly droll 
—any thing so excessively ludicrous in my situation—or what particular gift do 
you possess that shall prevent me throwing you out of the window 
"4 Mais, monsieur,” said he, half stifled with laughter, “do you know the blun- 
der I fell into? it is really too good. Could you only guess who | took you for, 
you would laugh too.” 

"Here he became so overcome with merriment, that he was obliged to sit down, 
which he did opposite to me, and actually shook with laughter 

“ When this comedy is over,” thought I, “ we may begin to understand each 
other.” Seeing no prospect of this, | became at length impatient, and jumping 
on my legs, said— ; 

“ Enough, sir, quite enough of this foolery. Believe me, you have every rea- 
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son to be thankful that my present embarrassment should so far engross me,that 
T cannot afford time to give you a thrashing.” 

** Pardon, mille peeve said he, humbly; “but you will, I am sure, 
forgive me, when I tell you that I was stupid enough to mistake you for the 
fugitive Englishman, whom the gens d’armes are in pursuit of. How goed, 
eh?” 

“Oh! devilish good—but what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, the fellow that caused the attack at Frascati, and all that, and—” 

“ Yes—well, eh? Did you think I was he?” 

“To be sure I did, till saw your passport.” 

** Tiil you saw my passport!’ Why, what on earth can he mean? thought I, 
“No, but,” said I, half jestingly, “how could you make such a blunder?” 

“Why, your confused manner—your impatience to get on—your hurried ques- 
tions, all convinced me. In fact, I’d have wagered anything you were the Eng- 
lishman.” 

“* And what, in heaven’s name, does he think me now *” thought I, as I endea- 
voured to join in the laugh so ludicrous a mistake occasioned. 

“ But we are delaying sadly,” said the courier. ‘* Are you ready ?” 

“ Ready '—ready for what ?” 

“To go on with me, of course. 
bourg !”’ 

I then said, “ I do.” 

“Well, then, come along. But, pray, don’t mind your luggage, for my ca- 
leche isloaded. Your instruments can come in the diligence.’ 

“* My instruments in the diligence! He’s mad that’s flat.” 

* How they will laugh at Strasbourg at my mistake.” 

“That they will,” thought I.‘ The only doubt is, will you join in the merri- 
ment ?”” 

So saying, I followed the courier to the door, jumped into his ca/eche, and in 
another moment was hurrying over the pave ata pace that defied pursuit, and 
promised soon to make up for all our late delay. Scarcely was the fur-lined apron 
of the caleche buttoned around me, and the German blinds let down, when I set 
to work to think over the circumstance that had just befallen me. As I had ne- 
ver examined my passport from the moment Trevanion handed it to me at Paris, 
I knew nothing of its contents; therefore, as to what impression it might convey 
of me I was totally ignorant. i 


Don’t you wish to get early to Stras- 


To ask the courier for it now might excite suspi- 

cion ; so that I was totally at sea how to account for the courier’s sudden change 
in my favour, or in what precise capacity I was travelling beside him. Once, 
and once only, the thought of treachery occurred to me. Is he about to hand 
me over to the gens-d’armes? and are we now only retracing our steps towards 
Nancy? If so, Monsieur le Courier, whatever be my fate, your's is certainly an 
unenviable one. My reflections on this head were soon broken in upon, for my 
companion again returned to the subject of his “ singular error,”’ and assured me 
that he was as near as possible leaving me behind, under the mistaken impression 
of my being “ myself ;”’ and informed me that all Strasbourg would be delighted 
to see me, which latter piece of news was only the more flattering, that I knew no 
one there, nor had ever been in that city in my life; and after about an hour's 
mystification as to my tastes, habits, and pursuits, he fell fast asleep, leaving me 
to solve the difficult problem as to whether I was not somebody else, or the only 
alternative—whether travelling en courier might not be prescribed by physicians 
as a mode of creating insane patients 

With the dawn of day my miseries recommenced ; for after letting down the 
sash, and venting some very fervent imprecations upon the postillion for not go- 
ing faster than his horses were able, the courier once more recurred to his last 
night’s blunder, and proceeded very leisurely to catechise me as to my proba- 
ble stay at Strasbourg, when I should go from thence, &c. As I was still in 
doubt what or whom he took me for,I answered with the greatest circumspection 
—watching the while, for any clue that might lead me to a discovery of myself. 
Thus, occ isionally evading all pushing and home queries, and sometimes, when 
hard pressed, feigning drowsiness, I passed the long and anxious day—the fear of 
being overtaken ever mingling with the thoughts that some unlucky admission of 
mine might discover my real character to the courier, who, at any post station, 
might hand me over to the authorities. Could I only guess at the part I am 
porforming, thought I, and I might manage to keep up the illusion; but my at- 
tention was so entirely engrossed by fencing off all his threats, that I could find 
out nothing. At last, as night drew near, the thought that we were approaching 
Strasbourg rallied my spirits, suggesting an escape from all pursuit, as well as the 
welcome prospect of getting rid of my present torturer, who, whenever I awoke 
from a dose, reverted to our singular meeting with a pertinacity that absolutely 
seemed like malice. 

‘** As I am aware that this is your first visit to Strasbourg,” said the courier, | 
ss perhaps I can be of service to you in recommending a hotel. Put up, I advise 
you, at the ‘ Bear’—a capital hotel, and not ten minutes’ distance from the thea- 
tre.” 

I thanked him for the counsel ; and, rejoicing in the fact that my prototype, 
whoever he might be,was unknown in the city, began to feel some little hope of 


Che Alvion. 


fellow-traveller the courier. Anxious to avoid his recognition, | attempted to 
get down at once ; but before I could accomplish it, the wretch had perceived 
and recognised me ; and I saw him even with a gesture of delight, point me out 
to some friends beside him. 

“Confound the fellow,” muttered I; “I must leave this at once, or I shall be 
involved in some trouble.” 

Scarcely was my resolve taken, when a new burst of voices arose from the 
pit—the words “ |’ Auteur,” “1 Auteur,” mingling with loud cries for ‘* Meerber- 
ger,” “* Meerberger,” to appear. So, thought I, it seems the great composer is 
here. Oh, by Jove! I must have a peep at him before I go. So, leaning over 
‘the front rail of the box, I looked anxiously about to catch one hasty glimpse of 
one of the great men of his day and country. What was my surprise, however, 
to perceive that about two thousand eyes were firmly rivetted upon the box ] was 
seated in ; while about half the number of tongues called out unceasingly, * Mr. 
Meerberger—vive Meerberger—vive Auteur des Huguenots—vive les Hu- 
guenots,” &c. Before I could turn to look for the hero of the scene, my legs 
were taken from under me, and I felt myself lifted by several strong men and 
held out in front of the box, while the whole audience, rising en masse, saluted 
me—yes, me, Harry Lorrequer—with a cheer that shook the building. Fearful 
of precipitating myself into the pit beneath, if I made the least effort, and half 
wild with terror and amazement, I stared about like a maniac, while a beautiful 

young woman tripped along the edge of the box, supported by her companion’s 
hand, and placed lightly upon my brow a chaplet of roses and laurel. Here the 
applause was like an earthquake. 

“May the devil fly away with half of ye,” was my grateful response, to as full 
a cheer of applause as ever the walls of the house re-echoed to. 

“On the stage—on the stage !” shouted that portion of the audience who, oc- 
cupying the same side of the house as myself, preferred having a better view of 
me ; and to the stage I was accordingly hurried, down a narrow stair, through a 
side scene, and over half the corps de ballet, who were waiting for their enfree. 
Kicking, plunging, buffetting like a madman, they carried me to the “flats,” 
when the manager led me forward to the foot-lights, my wreath of flowers con- 
trasting rather ruefully with my bruised cheeks and torn habiliments. Human 
beings, God be praised, are only capable of certain efforts—so that one-half the 
audience were coughing their sides out, while the others were hoarse as bull- 
frogs from their enthusiasm, in less than five minutes. 

“ You'll have what my friend Rooney calis a choice bronchites for this, these 
three weeks,” said I, “that’s one comfort,” as I bowed my way back to the 
** practicable” door, through which I made my exit, with the thousand faces of 
the parterre shouting my name, or, as fancy dictated, that of one of my operas.— 
I retreated behind the scenes, to encounter very nearly as much, and at closer 
quarters, too, as that lately sustained before the audience. After an embrace of 
two minutes’ duration from the manager, I ran the gauntlet from the prima donna 
to the last triangle of the orchestra, who cut away a back button of my coat as 
a “souvenir.” During all this, I must confess, very little acting was needed on 
my part. ‘They were so perfectly contented with their self-deception, that if I 
had made an affidavit before the mayor—if there be such a functionary in such 
an Insane town—they would not have believed me. Wearied and exhausted at 
length, by all I had gone through, I sat down upon a bench, and, affecting to be 
overcome by my feelings, concealed my face in my handkerchief. This was the 
first moment of relief | experienced since my arrival; but it was not to last 
long, for the manager, putting down his head close to my ear, whispered— 

“ Monsieur Meerberger, | have a surprise for you—such as you have not had 
for some time, I venture to say.” 

“I defy you on this head, now,” thought I. “If they make me out king Solo- 
mon now, it will not amaze me.” 

‘And when I tell you my secret continued he, “ you will acknowledge I can- 
not be of a very jealous disposition. Madame Baptiste has just told me she knew 
you formerly, and that—she—that is, you—were—in fact, you understand— 
there had been—so to say—a little ‘ amourette’ between you.” 

I groaned in spirit as T thought, now am I lost without a chance of escape— 
the devil take her reminiscences. 

“*T see,”’ continued le bon mari, ‘ you cannot guess of whom I speak ; but 
when I tell you of Amelie Graudet, your memory will, perhaps be better.” 

“ Amelie Graudet !” said I, with a stage start. I need not say that I had 
never heard the name before. ‘ Amelie Graudet here !” 

“Yes, that she is,” said the manager, rubbing his hands; “and my wife, 
too.” 


‘‘ Married !—Amelie Graudet married! No, no; it is impossible—I cannot 
believe it. But were it truae—true, mark me—for worlds would! not meet 
her.” 

‘Comment et est drole,” said the manager, soliloquizing aloud; “ for my 
wife takes it much easier, seeing they never met each other since they were fif- 
teen.”’ 

“Ho, ho!” thought I, “the affair is not so bad either—time makes great 
changes in that space. And does she still remember me ?” said I, in a very Ro- 
meo-in-the-garden voice 


’ 





getting through this scrape, as 1 had done so many others. 

‘* They have been keeping the ** Huguenots” for your arrival, and all Stras- 
bourgh is impatient for your coming.” 

* Tedeed !** said I, mumbling something meant to be modest. ‘* Who the de- 
vil am I, then, to cause all this fracas? Heaven grant, not the new ‘ prefect,’ or 
the commander of the forces.” 

‘*T am told the ‘ Zauberflotte’ is your favourite opera !” 

“‘T can’t say that I ever heard it— that is, I mean that I could say—well got 
up.” 

Here I floundered on, having so far forgot myself as to endanger every thing. 
‘** How very unfortunate ! Well, I hope you will not long have as much to say. 
Meanwhile, here we are—this is the ‘ Bear.’ ” 

We rattled into the ample porte cochere of a vast hotel—the postilion cracking 
his enorinous whip, and bells rmging on every side, as ifthe crown prince of Rus- 
sia had been the arrival, and not a poor sub. in the —th. 

The courier jumped out, and running up to the landlord, whispered a few words 
in his ear, to which the other answered by a deep ‘ ah, vraiment !’ and then saluted 
me with an obsequiousness that made my flesh quake. 

‘7 shall make ‘mes homages’ in the morning,” said the courier, as he drove 
off at full speed to deliver his despatches, and left me to my own devices to per- 
form a character, without even being able to guess what it might be. My pass- 
port, too, the only thing that could throw any light upon the affair, he had taken 
along with him, promising to have it vised, and save me any trouble 

Of all my difficulties and puzzling situations in life, this was certainly the 
worst ; for however often my lot had been to personate another, yet hitherto I 
had had the good fortune to be aware of what and whom I was performing. Now 
I might be any body from Marshal Soult to Monsieur Scribe ; one thing only was 
certain, I must be a “ celebrity.” The confounded pains and trouble they were 
taking to receive me, attested that fact, and left me to the pleasing reflection that 
my detection, should it take place, would be sure of attracting a very general 
publicity. Having ordered my supper from the landlord, with a certain air of re- 
serve, sufficient to prevent even an Alsace host from obtruding any questions up- 
on me, I took my opportunity to stroll from the inn down to the river side. There 
lay the broad, rapid Rhine, separating me, by how narrow a gulph, from that land, 
where, if I once reached, my safety was certain, Never did that great boundary 
of nations strike me so fazcibly, as now when my own petty interests and fortunes 
were at stake, Night was fast settling upon the low, flat banks of the stream, 
and nothing stirred, save the ceaseless tipple of the river. One fishing barque 
alone was on the water. I hailed the solitary tenant of it, and after some little 
parley, induced him to ferry me over. This, however, could only be done when 
the night was farther advaneed—it being against the law to cross the river except 
at certain hours, and between two established points, where officers of the reve- 
nue were stationed. The fisherman was easily bribed, however, to evade the re- 

— and only batgained that I should meet him on the bank before daybreak. 

aving settled this pomt to my satisfaction, I returned to my hotel in better spi- 
rits; and with a Strasbourg pate, and a flask of Neciensteence, drank to my 
speedy deliverance. 

How to consume the long, dreary hours between this time and that of my de- 
parture, I knew not; for though greatly fatigued, I felt that sleep was impossi- 
ble ; the usual resource of a gossip with the host was equally out of question ; 
and all that remained was the theatre, which I happily remembered was not far 
from the hotel. : 

It was an opera night, and the house was crowded to excess ; but with some 
little management, I obtained a place in a box near the stage. The piece was 
the Huguenots, which was certainly admirably supported, and drew down from 
the audience—no mean one, as judges of music-«the loudest thunders of ap- 
plause. As for me, the house was as great a curiosity as the opera. The novel 
spectacle of some hundred people relishing and appreciating the highest order of 
musical genius, was something totally new and surprising to me. ‘The curtain 
at length fell upon the fifth act—and now the deafening roar of acclamation was 
tremendous ; and amid a perfect shout of enthusiasm, the manager announced 
the opera for the ensuing evening Scarcely had this subsided, when a buzz 
ran through the house ; at first subdued, but gradually getting louder—extend- 


ing from the boxes to the baleore—from the balcore to the parterre—and fi- | 


nally even to the galleries. Groups of people stood up on the benches, and 
looked fixedly in one part of the house, then changed and regarded as eagerly 
the other. 
“ What can this mean? 
‘‘Ts the theatre on fire ? 
In this conviction, with that contagious spirit of curiosity, I mounted upon 
a seat, and looked about me on every side; but unable still to catch the object 
which seemed to attract the rest, as I was about to resume my seat, my eyes 


, thought I 
Something surely has gone wrong 


"> 


“Why, so far as remembering the little boy that used to play with her in the 
orchard at her mother’s cottage near Paria, and with whom she used to go boat- 
ing upon the Elbe, I believe the recollection is perfect. But come along—she 
insists upon seeing you, and is this very moment waiting supper in our room for 
you. 

“A thorough German she must be,” thought I, “with her sympathies and 
her supper—her reminiscences and her Rhine wine hunting in couples through 
her brain.” 

Summoning courage from the fact of our long absence from each other, I fol- 
lowed the manager through a wilderness of pavilions, forests, clouds and cata- 
racts, and at length arrived at a little door, at which he knocked gently. 

“Come in,” said a soft voice inside. We opened, and beheld a very beauti- 
ful young woman, in Tyrolese costume. She was to perform in the afterpiece— 
her lew boddice and short scarlet petticoat displaying the most perfect symmetry 
of form and roundness of proportion. She was dressing her hair before a low 
glass as we came in, and scarcely turned at our approach ; but in an instant, as 
if some sudden thought had struck her, she sprung fully round, and Jooking at me 
fixedly for above a minute—a very trying one for me—she glanced at her hus- 
band, whose countenance plainly indicated that she was right, and calling out, 
* C’est lui—c’est bien lui,” threw herself into my arms, and sobbed convulsively. 

“Tf this were to be the only fruits of my impersonation,” thought I, “it is not 
so bad—but I am greatly afraid these good people wiil find out a wife and seven 
babies for me before morning.” 

Whether the manager thought enough had been done for stage effect I know 
not ; but he gently disengaged the lovely Amelie, and deposited her upon a sofa, 
to a place upon which she speedily motioned me by a look from a pair of very 
seducing blue eyes 


“Francois, mon cher, you must put off La Chammiere. I can’t play to- 


night.” 
“ Put it off! But only think of the audience, ma vie—they will pull down the 
house.” 


“C’est possible,” said she, carelessly. “If that give them any pleasure, I 
suppose they must be indulged ; but I, too, must have a little of my own way. 
I shall not play.” 

The tone this was said inthe look, the easy gesture of command—no less 
than the afflicted helplessness of the luckless husband, showed me that Amelie, 
however docile as a sweetheart, had certainly her own way as a wile. 

While Le cher Francois then retired to make his proposition to the audience, of 
substituting something for the Chammiere—the oulien illness of Madame Bap- 
tiste having prevented her appearance—we began to renew our old acquaintance, 
by a thousand inquiries from that long passed time, when we were sweethearts 
and lovers. 

“ You remember me, then, so well?” said I. 

* As of yesterday. You are much taller, and your eyes darker ; but still— 
there is something. You know, however, I have been expecting to see you these 
two days; and tell me frankly, how do you find me looking *” 

“ More beautiful, a thousand times more beautiful than ever—all save in one 
thing, Amelie.” 

* And that is 

** You are married.” 

“ How you jest! But let us look back. Do you ever think on any of our old 
compacts!’ Here she pulled a leaf froma rose-bud in her bouquet, and kissed it. 
“T wager you have forgotten that.” 

How I should have replied to this masonic sign, God knows ; but the mana- 
ger fortunately entered, to assure us that the audience had kindly consented not 
to pull down the house, but to listen to a five-act tragedy istead, in which he 
had to perform the principal character. “So, then, don’t wait supper, Amelie ; 
but take care of Monsieur Meerberger till my return.” 

Thus oace more were we left to our souvenirs, in which, whenever hard pushed 
myself, I regularly carried the war into the enemy’s camp, by allusions to inci- 
dents, which, I need not observe, had never occurred. After a thousand stories 
of our early loves, mingled with an occasional sigh over their fleeting character 
—now indulging a soft retrospect of the once happy past—now moralising on 
the future—Amelie and I chatted away the hours till the conclusion of the tra- 
gedy. 

By this time, the hour was fast approaching for my departure ; so, after a very 
tender leave-taking with my new friend and my old lover, I left the theatre, and 





walked slowly along to the river 

“So much for early associations,’ thought I ; and how much better pleased 
are we ever to paint the past according to our own fancy, than to remember it as 
it really was. Hence all the insufferable cant about happy infancy, and ‘ the glo 





fell upon a well known face, which in an instant I remembered, even my late 


rious schoolboy days,’ which have generally no more fuundation in fact than have 
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the ‘ Chateaux en Espagne’ we builded up for the future. I wager that the reak 
Amant d’Enfance, when he arrives, is not half so great a friend with the fair Ame- 
lie as his unworthy shadow. At the same time, I had just as soon that Lady 
Jane should have no ‘ premiers amours’ to look back upon, except such as I have 
performed a character in.” 

‘The plash of oars near me broke up my reflections, and the next moment found 
me skimming the rapid Rhine, as I thought, for the last time. What will they 
say In Strasbourg to-morrow? How will they account for the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Monsieur Meerberger’? Poor Amelie Graudet? For so com- 
pletely had the late incidents engrossed my attention, that I had for the moment 
lost sight of the most singular event of all—how I came to be mistaken for the 
illustrious composer. 








SCENES IN THE DESERT. 


By A. Aylmer Staunton, .Esq., who accompanied Col. Chesney's expedition to the 
Euphrates. 


It was a lovely night, and in the restless mood in which my friend of the greem 
turban had left me, I felt unwilling to return to my quarters; and, tempted by 
the coolness of the air and beauty of all around, I sauntered listlessly along, 
careless whither my steps might lead. Gradually the sounds of life and “the 
shock and hum” of man died away in the distance, and the extreme stillmess and 
quiet that reigned undisturbed, at last brought me suddenly to a pause, as a mil- 
ler may be supposed to awake when his mill stops. On looking around me wher 
I awoke from my reverie, I found myself at some distance from the city ; and 
about a quarter of a mile in my front rose, dark and frowning, the ruins of the 
old Saracenic castle, which I have described as crowning a small eminence about 
a mile from Orfa, with its gigantic remains. The moon had arisen in all the un- 
clouded majesty which poets alone dream of in our cold clime, and which king and 
beggar may alike behold in the gorgeous East, where “ nought but God is to be 
seen in heaven.” On the plain which skirted the low chain of hills, on one of 
which the ruins lay hushed in grim repose, like some wild beast of the forest 
crouched in his lair, were scattered a number of Arab tents, that gleamed white 
in the pale moonshine. Occasionally a solitary figure would flit from one to 
another like a restless spirit; and, vanishing suddenly, leave the spectator in 
doubt whether his fancy had not conjured up the apparition. 

“Ye gods!” I exclaimed, ‘is there such a thing as guilt or sorrow in a world 
so fair, and are yon tents the abode of aught but pastoral innocence’ Surely it 
is not there that he can dwell ‘ whose hand is against every one, and every one’s 
hand against him.’”? But why should I be doing the sentimental now? ‘It was 
all very well in the desert, and “the land of the sun;” but, gentle reader, now 
that | am returned to old England, I will let you off easily ; for, though water- 
melons and lemonade were food once for poetical imaginings, yet I find that here 
roast. beef, plum-pudding, and substantial fogs, suit only a good digestion. Let 
us then saunter on together, for the night is fine, to those huge remains of former 
splendor, about which I have raved so much. 

I had seated myself on one of the massive fragments which old King Time: 
had hurled from a battlement that overhung what I presumed to have been the 
chief court-yard of the castle, and was preparing to moralize on the fleeting na- 
ture of every thing human and the instability of greatness, when suddenly my 
meditations were broken in upon by the sound of sobs, and the half-suppressed 


lamentations of a female. I thought that, mingled with these sounds, | heard 
the stern tones of a man’s voice, as though in anger or reproach. Could it be 


that some of the former denizens of the place had been permitted to revisit the 

scene of their earthly pilgrimage, and were now acting over again some passage 

of their mortal career! Or, perhaps (and here I withdrew into the dark shadow 

of a projectiag buttress), I had strayed into the haunt of robbers, and was doomed 

to atone for my thirst of antiquarian lore with my life. Conjectures, however, 

were soon ended by my seeing him towards whom my attention had been drawn 

in the café, and in whom I had felt from the first such a strange interest, advan- 

cing from a passage which I had not before perceived, into the centre of the 

court-yard, whilst a young female clung passionately to his arm. Never shall I 

forget the half-stern, halt-irresolute expression of his face, as the moonbeams fell, 

with a sickly play, on those noble features, now black with contending passions. 
that sought a vent for their violence, and anon pale and blenched, as is the mar- 

ble cheek of death. The moon shone full and clear on the spot where they 

stood; and I could see with painful distinctness every motion, and hear every 

word they uttered. But how shall I describe the vision of beauty that clung to 

him, how echo the accents of her despair! It seemed as though I had never 
gazed on woman, or experienced the might and power of beauty before. How I 

wondered at the heartlessness with which he strove to shake her from him ; and,, 
as I drank in the light of those full, dark, uplifted orbs, from which streamed the 

heart’s rain, and glanced at the long raven tresses that floated wildly o’er her 
shoulders till they almost swept the ground, whilst her disordered garments ex- 

posed to the night a heaving bosom that mocked the snow in its whiteness, I 

thought that he who could harm her must be more than fiend. How I longed to 

know the history of her who had thus risen, as by enchantment, beforeme. But 

their language was sealed to me; though, from the frequent repetition of the 

word Osman, I gathered that such was the name of him who at once possessed 

and scorned what at the moment I thought I could have given worlds to cherish 

and protect ; and, ina similar way, I discovered that so much loveliness and sor- 

row found “a local habitation and a name” in Zoe. 

As they spoke in Arabic, I could only understand a word here and there ; but 
the impassioned gestures of Osman sufficed, in a great measure, to explain the 
scene. It was evident that he accused Zoe, whilst she seemed to defend her- 
self and implore forgiveness or mercy. At last I observed him lay his hand on 
the hilt of his dagger—I felt paralysed. Good Heavens! is he about to mur- 
der her? He draws forth the blade, gleaming bright as a toy in the hand of in- 
fancy ; but the strong arm of him who wields it toys not with it; one hand is 
twined in her dark locks, the other is raised to strike. ‘Osman, Osman !” 
shrieks the terrified Zoe ; and his arm falls again powerless to his side; another 
moment his dagger is in its sheath, and he turns hastily to depart. Zoe throws 
herself before him and clasps his knees, when, horrible! he strikes her to the 
earth with his clenched fist. Fora moment he appears to gaze on her prostrate 
form, then gathering his robe tighter round him, darts through the passage by 
which he had entered and disappears. 

Why was it that I had not rushed from my concealment, and grappled with 
the fiend? I know not. Fear! Pshaw! Who would not be brave to mad- 
ness that had looked fora moment upon Zoe? I never remember, though often 
begirt with darkest perils, to have lost my presence of mind before. ‘The sud- 
denness of the whole, the wnreality of the entire scene, the strangeness of the 
place, the echves that seemed like voices of the departed amidst the grim ruins, 
all conspired to take me by surprise ; but when I saw him actually strike—strike 
with his clenched fist the object I could have worshipped, the horrid reality of 
what I witnessed broke upon me; and, with a loud cry, I burst from the place 
of my concealment, but he was—gone. 

Long did I bend in that lonely spot over the inanimate form of the lovely Zoe, 
and exert every effort of my art to recall the fleeting spirit; and when the color 
at last revisited her pale cheek, and the sigh, with which her bosom heaved at 
her soul being recalled to this world of woe, parted her exquisitely chiselled lips, 
1 laughed loud ard frantically ; and, almost unconscious of what I did, folded 
her to my breast. Slowly did her eyes open and look wildly round; but, when 
she breathed the hated name of Osman, I felt as though I could have let her fall 
back to the earth from my arms. 

When she had somewhat recovered, I was surprised that she sought not to 
draw her veil, and that she expressed no terror at finding herself alone with me ; 
but what was my amazement when, drawing herself up to her full height, she 
accosted me in pure French. ‘ Giaour,” (such were her words), “they say that 
in your country, though you believe not in Allah, yet that you worship the = 
Virgin ; and that if you swear by the blood of her Son, you may be trusted. I, 
too, am a Christian. Will you swear to do me no injury, and to hearken to my 
tale?” I exclaimed passionately that she had only to ask, for that I was her- 
slave. ‘Listen, then, to my story—I trust you.” With these words she led 
the way to the passage by which Osman had departed ; and, after a few minutes, 
we found ourselves outside the ruins at the base of the ramparts, in a spot which 
overlooked the plain, and from whence might be discerned the Arab tents that I 
have described. She sat down; and, fixing my eyes on that face whose look r 
fancied was not of earth, I listened. 

“Stranger, I feel that the Panagia,* to whom, from this moment, I con- 
secrate myself, will protect me. Know, then, that the blood of the Mussulman 
flows not in these veins, nor am I yet a daughter of the race whose a 
house is the desert, though my home is in yon wild tents that dot the plain. My 
mother was, like yourself, a native of Frangueston,t and often has she spoke to 
me of the suuny skies and blue seas of her own Italy, and taught me, as we 
sat by the lonely wells in the desert, or in the retirement of the harem, to 
sing the wild music and impassioned strains of her native land. Early in 
life she married a Frenchman, a merchant of Marseilles; and, when accom 
panying him in a voyage to Seville, had the misfortune to be captured by @ 
privateer from Algiers during a cali My father perished defending his vessel 
ty fetched a high price from a slave-mer- 
chant at Algiers. who finally brought her to Cairo, where I was born. Often 
has she told me of the tears she has shed, and the sufferings which her barba~ 
rous master made her endure because she had the spirit to resist his odious ad- 
vances; till at last, to be revenged more fully upon her he sold her to Mohammed 
Akbar, a chief of the Anazeh tribe, at that time in Cairo on business from the Pasha 
of Aleppo ; but he was dete ated in his object, for Mohammed introduced her to his 
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tribe as his wife, and treated her with a kindness to which she had long been a | I retired to the solitude of my chamber, to p 
r. Ineed not dwell upon the wild life of those who pitch their tent and | ding evening. 
their camels, where choice or fancy directs. Suffice it to say, that from | 


any mother I learned to speak my father's tongue and her own, and from the sons 
of Islam to fear no danger, but to trust in Allah and the spears of our horsemen. 
My mother died about two years ago ; her dying bequest to me was to preserve 
unsullied the religion of my fathers ; and, at some future period, to escape from 
the Arabs and fly to her native country. She loved Mohammed, but the memo- 
ries of her childhood clung to her soul, and she yearned after the home and hap- 
piness she had left in Europe ; and was afraid, also, that when gone to her final 
resting-place, her husband’s face might grow dark towards me; for she knew 
that his daughter, Fatima, by a former wife, had vowed an eternal enmity against 
me, through jealousy of my beauty and hatred of the obstinacy with which I 


clung to the religion of the Holy Mary and her blessed Son. As long as my 


mother lived, her influence with the scheik, her husband, saved me from any | 


gross insult ; but since her death, though my father-in-law is still kind, he has 
not the power to protect me from the enmity of his daughter. But my time is 
short, and I must speed my tale. 


“It is now about a year since a detachment of the great Hadgee caravan, 
which, for many ages, has paid a fixed tax for the protection of the Anazeh tribe 
of the Nedgh in passing that part of the route which leads through the Hedga’s 
territory, attempted to resist the payment, confiding in the protection of a strong 
escort furnished to them by the Pasha of Damascus. The consequence was, an 
attack by night on the caravan, made by the united force of the Anazehs and 
some other tribes with which you are not acquainted. The attack was success- 
ful. The escort given by the Pasha either fled at the first onset, or remained to 
share in the plunder. ‘There was, however, one who fought gallantly ; and with 
his handjar despatched three of our best and bravest men, one of them a ne- 
phew of Mohammed Akbar. Overcome by numbers, and covered with wounds, 
he at last fell, and would have perished, bad not our scheik, struck by the gallan- 
try he exhibited, caused him to be brought to his tent ; and, though his life was 
despaired of, lavished every attention and care on him. I and Fatima had, of 
course, been left behind at the tent, whilst the warriors sallied forth on their 
expedition. ‘Their return was a signal for feasting and mourning; and when 
Mohammed bore back the wounded stranger amidst the other trophies of his 
victory, I own that, from the first moment I gazed on his pale and blood-streaked 
face, [ felt a sympathy that afterwards grew, as I watched over him, into intense 
love. The daughters of other climes would, perhaps, blush at such an avowal, 
ut I gloried in it; and surely to love Osman was an honor. 


** Ah! those alone who have sat many a weary hour anxiously gazing on the 
face of youth, clouded by the shadow of Azrael as he bends over his victim ; 
ethese who have been busy enticing the spirit that hovers between this world and 
“the land of dreams, to bide yet a little longer in its mortal tabernacle ; those 
whe, when others have been happy at the song or the banquet, have been em- 
ployed cooling the fevered brow, and pouring oil on the flickering and dying 
lamp of life—can alone understand how we come to prize what we thus restore 
to existence, andin a measure re-create. Ii is a feeling that blends the maiden’s 
Jove with the mother’s tenderness ; and, oh! when I discovered that Osman was 
not one of the infidels, but come from the fairy land of Greece, where my mother 
used to say the great and the good loved to dwell, long before the Kaaba rose 
at Mecca; and when I heard him tell me of his father’s halls, and recount his 
adventures, and why he had travelled under the disguise of the Turkish garb ; 
and above all, when he made me promise that I would fulfil my sainted mother’s 
last request, and share with him his wealth and honors in his native land, how 
my heart beat whilst he spoke ; and how wildly, how madly I loved him! But 
stranger,” and here Zoe passed her hand across her brow fora moment, and 
then resumed,—“ stranger, that dream is now over. And, oh, Holy Virgin ! 
forgive her whose breath, like the feil simoon, hath withered the freshness of 
hepe, and whose shadow hath darkened the sunshine of life. 
loved him too. I do not hate her—she could not help it. 


“ But the time for Osman’s departure came. He went forth once more, but 
not till he had solemnly pledged himself to return in ten moons, and bear me 
with him to his beloved Greece, never to part again. I knew that he had secret 
business, I believe of a political and important nature, and I did not repine ; 
though often I trembled lest the Moslems might discover that the green turban 
was profaned by one not descended from the daughter of the Prophet ; but I 
feared not, I dreamed not that he could break the faith he had plighted to 
me. 

“Not long after his departure, a Bedouin scheik of great power, and with 
whom it was the interest of my father-in-law to connect himself us closely as 
possible, contracted with the latter to take me in marriage. The day was fixed, 
and the preparations for the ceremony in progress, when I was at last consulted. 
A refusa! from a female is never dreamed of amongst the Arabs. when once the 
heads of the families have arranged such matters. ‘The rage of Mohammed 
Akbar was, therefore, intense, when I said that I would sufier death ere wed 
with one whom I could not love. J knew that my implacable rival, Fatima, had 
been the original instigator of the match, and she now endeavoured to kindle 
against me the wrath of her father. I was told that if I did not quietly submit, 
force would be used. ‘Terrified, I saw nothing but misery, yet determined that 
I would fly into the desert, and there perish of hunger and thirst, or be devoured 
by the vultures, sooner than break my promise to Osman. Whilst brooding over 
my intended flight, he whom they designed for my husband was suddenly sum- 
moned to appear before the Pasha of Halep,* and I was respited. The ten 
moons -passed by, but Osman came not, and my suitor returned. Mohammed 
Akbar, with a hundred of his followers, is now come to Orfa, and has pitched his 
tent yonder to be in attendance on the pasha to assist in enforecmg an arrear of 
tribute from some refractory rajahs ; and the day before yesterday 1 received a 
note through a Turkish santon,+ from Osman, informing me of his return, and 
that he was delayed by having first gone to the chief encampment of our tribe, 
from whence he had tracked us to Orfa. We met on this spot last night, and 
to-morrow we were to have fled together to happiness and freedom. But Fa- 
tima had discovered all; and, when we met acain to-night, the soul of Osmar 
was darkened, his mind wag filled with doubts, he taunted me with infidelity to 
him. 1 unfaithful! who had watched over him in sickness and health,—to whom 
his image was present like my own shadow,—whose spirit had hovered round me, 
sleeping or waking! J unfaithfol! Giaour, it is Allah or the Virgin who has 
sent thee to me this night. ~ I know you, for I have seen you riding with the tall 
Frank,t near ovr encampment, aad you are sent by the King of India and the 
far West, to make iron swim on the waters of the great river. 


Yes! Fatima 





night seen Osman strike me-—disown me-——and spurn me fromhim. I now from 
henceforth and for ever shake him from my heart, as the dust from my sandal.— 
He shall know that the daughter of tle Frank has not lost the fire of her fathers, 
and that she is not to be used as the minister to pleasures she cannot share, and 
buried in the prison they call a harem with creatures to whom the Prophet 
allows not souls; and, finally, either cast aside, or miserably bartered for pelf.— 
No! by the life of my head, had he stabbed me, the death would have been sweet ! 
{ laid my bosom bare for him to strike, and he had not the courage. Henceforth 
belong to the Panagia. To her I consecrate myself. Let him go, I love him 
mot !”’ 

Here the feelings of the woman overcame her. The struggle was too much ; 
and, bursting into tears, she wept long and bitterly. I took her hand gently, 
and strove to soothe her, offering her what services I could. 

“Swear it!” she cried; and starting up with energy, she took a small golden 
ecrucifix from her bosom, and presented it to me, calling on me to save her, if I 
«could, and, if possible, conduct her where she might escape to her mother’s na- 
tive home,—for there she said, she was sure of finding many friends and rela- 
tions willing and able to protect her. 

Alas! how little was this lone flower of the wilderness acquainted with the 
hollowness of the friendship of that world on whose troubled waters she was 
fain to cast herself, with nothing but her faith in “ Allah, or the Virgin,” as she 
herself expressed it, according to her strangely blended creed. : 

WasI mad? No. Who would not have done as I did? Seize the proffered 
crucifix, kiss it, and swear to pretect the lovely daughter of the desert. I did 
so, and to this hour I repent it not; I would do so again to-morrow. “Now | 
must depart,” she exclaimed; “and to-morrow, when the moon climbs the 
brow of yonder hill, I shall expect you here. If you shrink, then, from your 
promise, I will not seek to bind you to it. But remember, that in three days I 
am to be united to the Bedouin ; and if not ere then under the protection of the 
Frank, the night they prepare the bridal-bed you may seek my tomb amidst yon 
wild plains.” 

She held out her hand towards mo, and I kissed it with tenderness—with awe. 
Zoe looked at me for a moment, and I thought an expression of extreme pain 
passed over her exquisite—I might almost say unearthly—features ; then fling- 
mg her capote over her head, she glided swiftly past the ruins amongst which 
she had been seated, and I gradually lost sight of her shadowy figure, as it melted 
in the distance. J returned, but not to sleep. . 

“Why, Staunton,” said Elliott to me next moming, “TI think, from your 
fushed cheek and haggard eye, that you have been making one at some midnight 
orgy of the Ansaricks. In the name of the evil spirit which they worship, what 
have you been doing? Are you ill?” , 

* Against this, and many a similar sally of my friends, I was obliged to defend 
myself, as well as I could, on the morning which followed my adventure with 
Zoe amongst the ruins. Were it not for an unseasonable spirit of mirth, which 
had seized my companions, I would have recounted tu them all ; 


but, as it was, 
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der over the events of the prece- 


A few brief hours, thought I, andlo! my destiny is overshadowed by a cloud, 
| which the eye cannot pierce, in its vain endeavor to look into the future. What 
| have I been doing? have sworn to aid a woman (to look on whose face un- 
| veiled would alone bring down on me the vengeance of the whole tribe, which 
| has adopted her)—I have sworn to aid her in her attempts to fly from a husband 
| with whom it is the interest of that tribe that she should be united. May I not 
by my rashness bring ruin on our expedition, and provoke the hostility of the 
| Arabs, with whom it is the duty of all the officers of Colonel Chesney to encou- 
|rage the most friendly intercourse? If I retreat from my oath, shall I not 
_ thereby indirectly cause the death of Zoe, who has vowed to put an end to her 
| existence, sooner than remain a prisoner for life in the harem of a man she must 

hate? Nay, supposing me willing to assist her in her escape, how am I to ac- 
j complish it? She will be refused admittance into the Christian convents, and 
| there are none on the route which we must follow till we rejoin the Colonel in 
| his encampment at Bir. And why should I interest myself in the fortunes of 
an Arab maid, who cares not for me, and whom I would only be assisting to end 
her days in the solitude of a convent! “ Allah Akbar!” I exclaimed at last, 
in distraction, “God is great. I will at least see Zoe once more, happen what 
will.” 

* * * * * * 

Again had the starry splendor of an eastern night mantled the solitude of the 
plain, and the busy abodes of restless man; again was the moon, like some 
pale, pensive nun, stealing timidly along the deep blue cloisters of the heavens ; 
and again was I seated beside Zoe, mid the lonely ruins. The prophetic and 
inspired wildness of the sibyl no longer lent an unnatural beauty to her now 
calm, though pallid features. Her face wore only the expression of deep sad- 
ness, blended with a sweet and holy resignation such as visits at times the heart 
of woman, though a stranger to the breast of man. Surely there is a deep and 
stirring eloquence that belongs to sorrow, and which resteth not with moments 
of gaiety or mirth. ‘There is an eloquence in the melancholy of the downcast 
eye and gathering tear which is the prerogative of the overburdened heart. ‘The 
Zoe I then sat beside was not the Zoe of the preceding evening, that had spurned 
from her the very memory of him who had insulted her, and in her wild excite- 
ment bid defiance to the world; no, she was but a lone and lovely maiden, who 
had not a friend or counsellor in the world save myself. She was but a weak 
woman, yet I felt that in that weakness lay her strength, and the spell that ga- 
thered round me grew all powerful as I gazed on her streaming eyes, and thought 
of her utterly defenceless and unprotected state. 

«Tell me,” said Zoe, after some moments of silence,—* tell me, have I 
thought the thing I should not! I seek not to bind you toa promise which you 
may not, perhaps, be able to fulfil. My sorrows are mine own, and I feel that, 
ere long, I shall be at rest, where the griefs that have blighted my youth shall 
slumber with me, unknown and untold. I feel that Azrael is, even now, hover- 
ing nigh me ; and I know that my mother expects her daughter. Why, then, 
burden you with my miseries !—a few days must end them.” 

“Listen to me, Zoe. Iam a stranger in this land, and I may not tarry in it. 
I must still journey for a time towards the rising of the sun, and you wish to go 
towards its setting. My protection may avail but little; yet God forbid that I 
should withhold it, such as it is. Chance has brought me to you, and our desti- 
nies seem in a few hours mingled together. Perhaps I am but deluding myself, 
and secking for arguments to enforce the promptings of my inclination; yet, 
though I have pondered and thought over our position till my brain ached, I see 
not my path distinctly, and submit to my fate. 
cherish, protect, and th 

“‘ Enough!” cried Zoe, flinging herself at my feet, and clasping 
“enough! thou art as generous as brave. Guard me, cherish me, 
Nay, and shall not Zoe do something to mark her gratitude! She will be your 
servant, and in health wait on you, in sickness nurse you. Her hands shall pre- 
pare your food, and smooth your couch; but remember, that Zoe must never 
love again. In one ofthose pious houses where my mother tells me holy women 
of the Virgin dwell, shall Zoe, every morning and every evening, lift her voice 
in prayer, and implore from the good angels, and the prophet of Goc, blessings 
countless as the locusts on the head of him who scorned not to save a lonely 


maiden !” 





Fly with me, I will guard you, 





my knees ; 
did you say ? 





! You will 
surely be missed ; and even now, how is it that you are permitted to wander 
from them at night?” 


| * And think you that the daughter of the Frank did not long since teach them 
| 

| 

| 


} 
| 
‘But have you thought how you may escape from yon tents’ 
; » } 


that she had a spirit as tameless and free as the gazelle! When they chid me, 

I laughed; and I now rove where I will. Yet would Mohammed be wroth, 

if ever my absence were prolonged beyond a few hours ; 

follow you in the garb of one of your kousses ? 

of the harem in the coarse mantle and turban.” 
* Agreed; we start from Orfa the day after to-morrow. 


why may I not 
None would recognise the light 





I will be here to- 

| morrow, and bring with me a dress, through whose impenetrable folds none shall 
discern the graceful and light-limbed Zoe.” 

| ‘Farewell, then; we shall meet at the same hour; though a something 

| here—a dreadful feeling, which 1 cannot describe, and a low moaning voice ever 

| nigh me, tells me that we shall not have to journey far.” 

Yet did we not part thus. Long did we beguile the hours with many a plan, 
| and many a wild scheme to bafile pursuit, and render search vain. At last we 
| did part, yet long I lingered on the spot where Zoe had sat, and wondered at the 

strange spell that came over me, as [ listened to that soft, lute-like voice, now 
| deep with the tones of sadness, now fitfully musical, as the sounds which the 
| spirits of air awake in the chords of the harp of Molus. At last the waning 
| light of the moon reminded me that I must return. I had scarcely advanced 
twenty paces, when I thought I heard a rustling near me, and, raising my eyes, 

caught a glimpse of a shadowy form flitting rapidly along one of the most ruim- 
ous walls of the old building. Suddenly it flashed across me that it might be 
| some spy sect to watch my motions, and I darted forward eagerly to overtake it. 
| I thought I saw it glide into a corner, where I was sure of arresting its progress 
| In my horry, I stumbled against a fragment of an old parapet that had rolled off 
| the top of oneof the smaller turrets, and was instantly prostrated on the ground, 
| severely hurt and stunned by my fall. When I rose, and advanced to the cor- 
er, I found nothing but the grey walls, damp with the dewsof night. I listen- 
ed, but heard no sound save the cry of a solitary jackal in the distance, responded 
to by the barking of adog in one of the Arab tents. 

[ returned home, and wearied by the excitement of the evening, fell asleep, 
muttering to myself the words, “ Zoe must never love again.” 

Next day, I commissioned my servant to purchase a dress at one of the ha- 
zars ; intimating that it must be one made to fit a person of much smaller di- 
mensions than myself, and in which the said person would with difficulty be re- 
| cognised by his or her mother, in case of any unpleasant rencontre. My servant, 
| in whose fidelity I could trust, guessed my purpose, as I judged by the twinkling 

of his grey eyes, and a suppressed laughter that ascended no higher than his 
| chest ; but, with true gravity, made no reply, taking his departure instantly, to 

execute iny orders. When left alone in my chamber, I was afraid to reflect on 
, all the consequences of the step which I was about to take; but, as [ had be- 

gun, I determined to proceed; and thinking it best to consult Elliott on my 

projects, and discover whether his vast experience might not afford me some 
| useful hints, I went in search of him, and was provoked to hear that he was 
obliged to go to the pasha. Not knowing well what to do, and afraid to be left 
| with no better companions than my own thoughts, I wandered, regardless of the 

heat, up and down the straggling, narrow streets of the town, gazing up at the 
| bare-looking walls, without windows, and comparing their appearance with that 
| of the houses of our gentry in Grosvenor or Belgrave Squares. I will not 
| trouble the reader with the result of my comparisons : suffice it to say, that I 
was moody, restless, and dissatisfied with myself, and every thing. Yet, after 
| all, thought I, why make so much ado about nothing ; why invest with romance 
| a mere ordinary adventure? Thus stands the case: I meet a female ainongst 
some old ruins ; she tells me she is very ill-used by her lover and her relations. 
I, of course, offer my aid. She accepts it, and undoubtedly she has a perfect 
right to do as she pleases; yet as circumstances render it expedient that she 
should not depart too openly, I am obliged to lend her adisguise. Nothing more 
easy, nothing more simple. [ protect her till she is able to find a conveyance 
to her own land, where she intends to enter a convent. Thus I do a good and 
honorable action. I rescue a lovely—hem! that is to say, a well-looking— 
maiden from the power of those who would tyrannical!y oppress her; and who 
shall dare to assert that in doing so I do wrong’? There is no one to oppose me 
save the old scheik Mohammed, and he will only lose a person whose charms 
must eclipse those of his own daughter Fatima. 
my own. 


It is no person’s concern but 
Here I knocked with some violence up against a Turk, who was 
leaning against the corner of a bazar, with his eyes intently fixed on a paper. 
He turned, and I saw Osman: his eyes flashed fire, and his hand in a moment 
was on his dagger’s hilt. I stopped short, and looked sternly on him. ‘There 
was a scowl of intense hatred on his brow. For nearly a minute, we stood 
gazing at one another, but neither spoke: at last, Osman made a sort of 
mock obeisance to me, and, smiling witha look of peculiar meaning, passé d 
on. 
So, he seems to know all, thought I 
| lurking amongst the ruins last night ! 





Could it have been Osman who was 
Here I observed the paper which he had 
held in his hand lying at my feet ; I stooped down mechanically, and put it into 
| my pocket. ‘I can restore it te him,” I muttered, 
| Would to God that I had then read it ! 
knew not from what quarter it was to come, and as my mind was made up to 
| rescue Zoe, if possible, despite of every danger, Osman and his scowling face 
— not long upon my memory. 


“when we meet again 


The day passed on, and, much to my regret, I dinot see Elliott. He had re- 
turned during my absence, and was again gone out on one of his rambles—no 
one knew where. Had I seen hin then, I would have confided all to him, and 
made him translate the letter Osman dropped,—for I ti.ought it was from the 
treacherous Fatima, and might unfold some deep plot orvillanousdesign. Being 
written in Arabic, I could make no hand of it myself. When my servant re- 
turned, he was accompanied by a son of Israel, Bearing a suit of clothes of a most 
motley description, viz.,a Lahse jacket, such as is worn by the laborers about 
Constantinople ; a Bernoos cloak, such as is patronised by the sea-captains of 
the Levant, and, finally, paplooshes mounted with brass ; riding trowsers of red 
clo.h, and a white turban, with belt, &c. &e. IT could not help smiling, when I 
thought of the lovely limbs they were designed to shroud. But the shades of 
night were falling fast ; and though I did not exactly approve of my servant’s 
taste, yet, as no time was to be lost, I soon struck a bargain with the Jew, by 

aying him four times the value of the articles ; and dismissed him, declaring, as 
he went, that he was utterly ruined by the transaction. I then directed my ser- 
vant to wait for me, with my horse and the bundle of clothes, outside my quar- 
ters; and, having examined my pistols carefully, and placed a trusty dirk in my 
girdle, waited with impatience the appuinted time. 

it came at last. I found my servant waiting for me, as I had directed ; and, 
soon mounting my horse, stuck the sharp stirrups, which are there used as spurs, 
into his side, and sped forward like an arrow from the bow. The night was not 
like the two whicl: preceded it: though the moon was up, yet large, irregularly- 
sized masses of dense black clouds were every now and then driven, by a strong 
easterly wind, across her path, leaving, as they crossed her, the landscape in _par- 
tial obscurity. There was a low moaning, too, in the breeze, that occasionally 
resembled not a litle the sobbing of a human being ; whilst the raw and cutting 
cold of the blast pierced to the very heart. At the time, I little heeded what 
am describing, though I afterwards recalled the ominous aspect of the sky to my 
recollection, 

On arriving near the base of the eminence upon which stood the old castle, I 
dismounted, and tied my horse to a fig-tree ; and then, taking my bundle in my 
arms, ascended. At this moment, there was so little light, that, to facilitate my 
progress, I left my burden outside the nearest part of the ruin, and then groped 
my way cautiously over the fallen rubbish, till I arrived at the appointed place : 
there I found Zoe anxiously expecting me. I confess it was a great relief tome 
to see her. An undefinable dread of something terrible—such as she herself ex- 
perienced at our last interview—had haunted me during the day ; but now I 
was by her side, and I felt that all was secure 

* Ah! how glad I am that you are come. Do you hear the voices of the 
dead that have come from their cold graves, and are moaning with pain, as the 
chill blast reaches them in the old crannies of the ruin, and makes them shiver * 
Do you know”’—and she put her mouth close to my ear—‘“ that I must soon be 
amongst them?” 

I looked at her, and saw that something had dreadfully agitated her. Her 
face was deadly pale, but in her eyes gleamed an unnatural fire, and her teeth 
chattered with the cold, as the wind whistled and howled along the deserted 
walls, and visited each hole in the crumbling pile. I wondered not at her com- 
paring it to the voices of the dead; but I was shocked at the expression of her 
face,—it was the expression of insanity. She seemed to read my thoughts ; for 
she immediately exclaimed :— 

‘1 am not mad; but [have been warned, and I know that we shall not have 
far to journey. Do you see that?” and she pointed to what appeared to me the 
ruins of one of the state apartments of the place in the olden time. There was 
an arch in its wall next to us about seven feet in height, and within it nothing 
apparent save darkness palpable. ‘ There,” continued Zoe, “I saw my blessed 
mother appear. While waiting your coming, I thought a sudden gleam of light 
traversed the area. On hfting my eyes, I beheld, standing in that arch, the form 
of my mother. such as I remember when I was but an infant; yet, oh! how 
much more beautiful! She looked on me mournfully, and her lips moved ; but 
I could not hear what she said. I stretched my arms towards her, and strove to 


rise; but | was bound, as it were, to my seat ; and when I looked again, I saw 
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nothing but the white moonshine ; vet | thought I heard the rustling of wings, 
whilst a soft strain of wild, sad music rose from the interior, and floated towards 
me on the breeze. Oh! ‘tis cold—'tis very cold.” And she crept closerto me, 
whilst [ folded the poor nestling to my bosom. 

“Oh, Zoe!” I cried, “ why do you give way to such fancies? 
very feverish and unwell; you must not linger here 


Wes ss: ‘tis outside ; 


You are 
I have brought you the 
and, as it is necessary that you should wear it when entering 
the city, I shall fetch it at one.” She seemed to pay but little attention to my 
| words; and gently taking my hand, whilst her head reclined on my bosom, and 
| her dark eyes were turned towards my face, she said, 

e Allah will re- 
and, were it permitted me, [ would pray for you long,—perhaps ” 
(and she turned down her eyes) “ perhaps even in this world | might have been 
taught to love you, as you deserve ; for you are the only friend lever met. But 
all is nearly over-——” 


I know that I have given you much trouble and much pain. 
ward you ; 





* Gracious heaven! what can you mean? It is cruel in you to speak so — 
Did you .but know how your words are as daggers to my soul, you would not 
torture me.” ’ 

*T forgive you for thinking that I could cause you a moment’s trouble; | 
forgive you, for thou canst not know the secret lore which is unfolded in the 
vast and boundless plains of Araby to the daughters who watch beneath the 
starry sky. In the maiden’s weakness licth often amongst us the gift of com- 
muning withthe spirits of the departed. But sce, vex you, and you are angry 
with Zoe. It must not be so. Bring me the dress, and [ will do all that you 
wish. Nay, you must kiss me ere you fetch it, or I will think that the Frank 
knows not how to forgive.’’ I stooped, and pressed my lips to her cold fore- 
head: it wastoo much for me. I felt that my eyes were moist; and, turning 
from Zoe, | hurried tothe place where I had deposited the dress. . 

| lingered some moments when arrived there, for I felt unmanned. Suddenly, 
a dark cloud seemed to spread all at once an impenetrable cloak of blackness 
over the sky; and a gust of wind swept across the plain with tremendous vio- 
lence, and nearly shook me from my feet where I stood; whilst I thought the 
hideous bird of night uttered a piercing scream within the mysterious walls of 
the old castle. I hastened back to Zoe, for I felt awed at the voice of Nature. 
[ had to return by a narrow passage which led from the spot where I had left 
the bundle to the court-yard, where [ and Zoe had first met. I was groping my 
when my foot struck against something soft; and, putting my 
hand down to examine it, my fingers touched a human face. I endeavored to 
move the body with my foot; but I soon found that, although warm, it was 
either lifeless or in a trance. Immediately { lifted it up—a dreadful idea flashed 
across my mind; Ibore it into the centre of the court-yard. The cloud that had 
caused the momentary eclipse was passed, and the moon again shone forth. I 
shut my eyes; I felt my heart rising in my throat, and, gasping for breath, I at 
at length dared to look upon my burden ;—it was Zoe! Her garments were 
saturated with the blood that streamed still from a wide gash inher left bosom. I 
laid her on the grass and, and bent over her. In a moment, I was as calm as 
though it were a case of no more concern than feeling the pulse of an 
ordinary patient. I was conscious of possessing a desperate coolness, till the 
absolute certainty that Zoe was actually dead burst on me. Then I raved and 
laughed alternately, like a maniac. Zoe dead! I had not left her three minutes. 
Impossible! AgainI bent over her; and taking my handkerchief, dipped it in 
her blood, and placed it in my bosom ; then, wiping away the crimson drops that 
oozed from her lips, madly stooped to kiss them. As I lifted my head, I saw on 
the ground the shadow of a man, with uplifted arm, behind me; and, starting to 
my feet, beheld the fiend Osman, in the act of aiming a blow, which I was just 
in time to intercept, by catching his arm as it descended. I seemed endowed 
with a giant’s strength, and twisting the arm I had seized till he was forced to 
drop the dagger from his grasp, threw myself on him with a loud cry. But my 
passion had blinded me : and, though I flung my adversary, I could not prevent 
him from catching me by the throat, whilst he drew me to the ground along with 
himself, and managed to tighten his hold, till I felt nearly strangled. In my rage, 
I tore his hair, and beat his face ; but the pressure round my throat grew tighter, 
—my eyes felt starting from their sockets,—I began to feel as though drunk, 
when suddenly I recollected my dirk ; I felt for the handle, drew it, and, uncon- 
scious of what I did, struck one blow, I scarce knew where, and sunk altogether 
exhausted. Gradually my memory returned,—the pressure round my throat 
seemed passed away,—my eyes opened. [felt my right hand still grasping a 
dagger-hilt, and when lifted the weapon, I drew it from the breast of Osman, 
and, as I rose, felt my hand wet with his blood. I paused for a moment, threw 
her cloak over all that remained of Zoe ; and, giving one glance at the motionless 
body of Osman, hurried from the scene of death. 

* * * > 

Zoe, thy spirit was pure and unsullied as the secret well in the desert. Not 

for the cold, heartless world will I write thy epitaph. ‘There are griefs “ too 


deep fortears.”” Thy memory rests here. It is mine—mine alone. 
* » * * ‘ 


vay out of if, 


* * 


* 





| 
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I suspected some treachery; but as [| 


The reader has anticipated, probably, the contents of the letter which Osman 
dropped. Suffice it to say, it was from Fatima. 

To none has the above tale been revealed till now; and the horror which for 
years I felt at the entire scene, and the awful responsibility I fancied myself un- 
der for Osman’s death, even in self-defence, made me silent. What. indeed, 
had I totell? A story that would harrow the very soul of the listener: a tale 
how a maiden loved “ not wisely, but too well ;” a description of her beauty and 
artlessness, that she might, like the victims of old, be adorned by her graces, as 
with sacrificial ornaments, only to fall by the hand of the man to whom she had 


surrendered the firstlings of her heart. No; such tales are not for me; they 


| are revoliing, and my secret would have remained my own, but for an tncideng 
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which happened not very long since, and which has again opened some 
half-closed fountains of feeling; so that when I described Orfa, my pen 
flowed on, and I refused to leave it till I had paid my tribute to the memory of 
my Zoe. 

At the splendid mansion of Lord , in Square, there was one even- 
ing collected, after my return to the country, a numerous and brilliant assem- 
blage. I was pacing one of the magnificent suite of apartments, In company 
with a friend: when my companion suddenly whispered,—* Do look at the 
handsome Count de , who is turning the heads of all our most celebrated 
belles. They say he is very clever, also,—quite a Talleyrand in the diplomatic 
world. <A great traveller, too. I'll lay a wager that the sweet girl he’s talking 
to believes all he says.” I looked, and beheld, certainly, a very handsome man, 
engaged in close and earnest conversation with a most beautiful girl of fifteen or 
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rison of Havre would conclude, from the unsteady motion of the vessel, that | this condition would, of course, depend upon her own perfection; with such a 
something extraordinary had happened. As he had anticipated, so it fell out. | balloon as I should construct for the occasion, I have no doubt that her clevation 


The flood drifted the privateer up the Seine, and, when it became light, the sea- 
men keeping watch on the shore soon discovered what was the matter. Ina 
moment the French boats were out, and betore the English were thoroughly 
awake, before they knew what had occurred, the privateer was surrounded by 
them. Sir Sidney, perceiving at once that resistance was out of the question, 
was obliged to deliver his sword to Captain Leloup, the commandant of the 
boats. If Captain Perthes had received hig message before daybreak, the reck 
oning was this time made without the host, Smith had lost the wager, and it is a 
question whether the two seamen ever met again to settle the account. 

The subsequent life and adventures of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith are well 
known. Every one knows how he was released from captivity by a more suc- 








might be maintained for a period of three months, should circumstances occur to 
require it. 

“ Besides these advantages accruing from the use of this instrument, which 
has not unaptly been termed the ‘ guide-rope,’ and the efficacy of which in its 
simpler form, even over the land, the reader may possibly recollect was tested in 
the excursion to Weilburg, there are others of great importance, which it may 
not be uninteresting to note here, elthough in a previous work already communi- 
cated to the public. One of these is the means it affords the aeronaut of deter- 
mining at all times with precision the direction he is pursuing ; a knowledge 
which, when out of sight of land, or of some fixed and definitive object, he could 
by no means otherwise acquire. ‘This it effects by the determinate position it 


sixteen, whose blushes now and then announced that the count was pouring some | cessful stratagem, since several of his friends, disguised as officers of the Parisian | confers upon the balloon in its progress ; the guide-rope, retarded in its advance 
soft nonsense into her ear. Suddenly I broke from my companion; a few steps staff, carried an order to the gaoler of the Temple to deliver Sidney to them ; and | by its motion along the surface of the earth or sea, being always in the rear of 
j how he soon afterwards influenced the fortunes of Buonaparte by his defence of | the balloon, it is only necessary to observe its direction by the compass, and that 


brought me opposite and close tothe count andthe lady. The former raised his 
head, and his eyes encountered mine. He staggered back, grew deadly pale, and | 
supported himself onthe corner ofan ottoman. The lady was alarmed, and the | 
count vainly endeavored to rally, and was at last obliged to be supported by one of | 
the servants out of the room. Had he shewn less remorse, or one iota less | 
fecling, his name would be now published in full on this page. 

Reader, rug Counr was Osman THE Murpverer. My chief reason for pre- 
serving silence no longer exists. ‘The count lives, and however fastidious I 
might be, there is nothing with whichI can reproach myself. I have, there- 
fore, told the tale ; but I fear that it has detained us so long on the road that 
we must defer till next month our next **Scene inthe Desert.” 

emg 
CAPTURE OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH IN 1796. 
BY A TOURIST IN NORMANDY. 

The following narrative is compiled from memoirs in the possession of a liter- 
ary society at Havre,communicated by two eye-witnesses, Frissard, ingenieur en 
chef, and ‘Thomas, a tradesman: the facts are perfectly authenticated. I know 
of no historical work that contains them, and I am pretty sure that the event has 
never yet been related with the details here given. 

The cheers and the clatter of glasses which followed a toast given by one of 
the guests of the brave commodore, Sir William Sidney Smith, had just subsi- 
ded. “If,” said the Commodore, * 1 had not occasionally the pleasure to enter- 
tain the Captains of neutral vessels, and to drive away ennui by taking a glass 
of punch with them, it would be impossible to endure this inactive warfare, this 
chase, unaccompanied with danger, after a few wretched coasters. ‘To all your 
healths, gentlemen!” Again the classes rattled. j 


St. Jean d’Acre. 

The following circumstance also is known, and I merely call it to mind here 
because it is connected with Smith’s capture and captivity. Lieutenant Bromley 
was one of those who were taken with him. At Havre Smith declared that 
Bromley was his valet. Bromley himself played his part extremely well, and so 
much the better as he could not speak a word of French. Both were conveyed 
from Havre to Rouen, from Rouen to Paris, end in Paris from one prison to ano- 
ther, till they at last escaped in the manner above stated from the Temple. An 
old naval officer residing in Havre, whom I know, met both of them again in 
Egypt. How astonished was he, one day, when a person addressed him in the 
best French, and asked him if he remembered the valet? His surprise had a 
two-fold cause ; in the first place, Smith’s ci-devant valet was now Colonel ; and, 
in the next, the pronunciation of the downright Englishman, who could not speak 
a syllable of French, as valet, was as purely French as though he had been born 
and bred in Paris. ‘The prison had wrought a miracle, and the miracle consisted 
in this, that Lieutenant Bromley, the valet, the downright Englishman, was a 
young French emigrant, whose real name was De ‘Tromelin, and who had thus 
saved his head by denying his mother-tongue. 

———— 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
MR. GREEN’S PROPOSAL TO CROSS THE ATLANTI@O IN & BALLOON. 
From the Polytechnic Journal. 


Admitting the impossibility, or at all events the improbability, of our ever be- 
ing able so far to control the course of the balloon as to render it a certain mode 





“ To the gallant conqueror of /a Revolutionnaire frigate |" cried a grey-headed 
Swedish Captain, who, at the table of the British Commodore, forgot that he had 
been prevented from running into Havre with a cargo of timber, because timber 
had been construed as coming under the vague article of ** munitions of war,” 
and the introduction of it prohibited even in neutrals. 

This health having been cordially drunk by the company, Sir Sidney said “* Ah! 
yes; those are times | love to think of. Now circumstances are totally altered, 
and we are glad when we can occasionally pick up a too-daring privateer. I am 
fond of the sea, and of war, and I confess that [ like dearly to be pitted against 
the French, for they are brave as lions; aud, if they were equal to us in ships, it 
would be a high treat to ineasure our streneth with them; but the kind of war- 
fare to which we are now confined is tedious beyond endurance.” 

* And so,” rejoined the Swedish captain, * you strive now and then to break 
its monutony by some little adventure or other. Do you still recollect how, one 
day, in Brest, [ tapped the plain No?man on the shoulder and whispered in his ear 
‘Good day, Sir William?’ At first the Norman would not know me; but as 
from having been at school in Caen, he still spoke the language of the country 
fluently, he replied in the Caen dialect,‘ What do you mean! I do not know 
you '’ And it was not till [ asked him, in Swedish, whether he did not remember 
Perthes, the steersman, who had fought with him in many a battle against the 
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Russians, that he gave me his hand, and said, * Silence, my friend, till we meet 
again ;* and away he went.” 

“Indeed,” replied Smith, “though T could | 
of your heart, yet | dreaded some indiscretion, 
a spy.” 

Thus pasged t 


reliance on the goodness 


no mind to be hanged for 
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hours in cheerful converse on the 18th of June. 1796. on 
board the English frigate Diamond, cruising before Havre. At length the co- 








pious libations of wine and punch caused the cabin to appear too coniined, and 
the whole party rose and went upon deck lhe beautiful sight presented by the 
setting sun in the open sea passed unheeded by the seamen who were accustom- 
ed to it. The company divided into gro ips, and the liveliest was that formed by 
the Commodore, a Lieutenant of Marines named Bromley, the Swede, and two 
or three other Captains of neutrals. The Swede related soine of the most daring 


feats performed by Smith, while opposed under the Swedish flag to the Russians : 
I } 
and the Commodore, on his part, t id how Perthes, with two sailors, attempted 





one night to set fire to a Russian brig, and had a hair-breadth esca from being 
blown up along with his barrel of powder 

While they were thus chatting by the side of the frigate, a French privateer 
was seen leisurely sailing alongshore under cover of the batteries erected on the 
beach, and casting anchor near the north pier of Havre “Those are the ene- 


mies that we have now to fight,” said Smith, in a haif-contemptuous tone, pointing 
to the privateer 

* And yet,” replied the 
such a one.” 

“ Why, yes,” rejoined Smith; “because it is a pastime for u 

“ And because,” continued the Swede, “ it is just as difficult for a lion to over- 


take a hare as an ele phant - 

“ They are not exactly hares,” observed Lieutenant Bromley ; ‘and Britis 
seamen must confess that even the sm st French privateer gives them trouble 
enough, and defends herself while she has a charge of powder left.” 

* "The compar 


Swede, “ you are glad enough when you can cateh even 





son was not meant literally,” replied the Swedish captain. “I 


know the French, and am ready to co them justice Besides | am right glad that 
the privateers do rive you so mneh trouble, for I was long 1 privateer my self, and 
I never was afraid either of brie or fricate.” 

‘ Captain,” exclaimed a young naval Lieutenant of the Diamond * you had 


then to do with the Russians, and not with the lads of Old England, or you would 
not have been so bold.’ 

“ Just as bold as yon privateer that lies before us, and runs out and in wit t 
over asking your permission, gentlemen. What can you do to her !” 

“ Fetch her out, without asking permission of the garrison and the batteries of 
Havre,” sharply replied the Commo lore, whose natural courage was not dimi- 
nished by the wime he had taken 

““T should like to see that,” rejoined the ci-derant privateer 

* And that gratification you shall have,” said Smith. “1 will bet you a din- 
ner that she is ours by to-morrow morning.” 

The Swede accepted the challenge, the parties shook hands, and the wager was 
clenched 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and the darkness of night covered the sea. The 
party returned to the cabin, and many a glass was yet drained amidst jovial con- 


versation and loud laughter. At length, about midnight, the 





v ympany broke up 
The boats of the different Captains pushe d off one after another, and when the 
Swede had descended from the frigate into his, he cried out ina satirical tone. 
“ Farewell, Sir William, to-morrow you will stand treat on account of the priva- 
teer ; 80 farewell, Commodore, till to-morrow.” ‘The strokes of the oars were 
intermingled with the concluding words 

No sooner had the last boat belonging to the guests quitted the Diamond than 
the whole scene was changed. At the beck of the Commodore the boatswain 
piped all hands, and awoke the seaiaen, who had already retired to rest. The 
elite of the Diamond’s crew were ordered to hoist out the boats, while others fas- 
tened pieces of sail-cloth about the oars; and before half an hour had 
elapsed, befure the last of the party had reached their vessels, Sir Sidney leaped 
into his long-boat and pushed off from the frigate : . 

The seamen rowed with the utmost caution, and the utmost caution was requi- 
site, for the least noise would have caused fiity or more guns to be pointed at the 
Commodore's boats, and have at least frustrated his plan Unperceived and un- 
molested they reached the privateer: in the next moment the British tars had 
climbed her side and closed the hatches upon ler crew, who were fast asleep be- 
low, confiding in the protection of the guns on shore. The privateers were pri- 
soners, the vessel was taken, and the wager won. Smith sent back the boats, 
and, with a few seamen and lieutenant Bromley, who, asa particular friend of the 
Commodore's, aways made one in his daring adventures, remained or board the 
privateer, to carry her at flood-tide to the English station. As the boais pushed 





off, Smith, in an under-tone, said to one of the men in them. “Jolin, go to the 
Swede, and tell him to make out his bill of fare.” 

Till flood-tide it would be two full hours Meanwhile the punch und wine, of 
which they had partaken so free ly, weigh 1 down the evelids of the E h, and j 
they were soon as fast aslecp as their prisoners ; 

A Freach seaman, who had the watch upon the deck, had guictly laid himself | 
down among the cables, and falien isles P there ; he did not wake 1 pt the ves- 
sel was in possession of the English it was now too late to make any resist- 
ance, and at first he knew not what better to do than to lie snue and watch what 
should happen. but wher the English were as sound asleep as he had be¢ ” 
their arrive!|, when thetr snormg im lcd tuat there was nothing to fear ym 
them, he crept, ai the commenceme! of flood-tide, out of his hiding-place, and 
cut the cable He knew that the rising flood, which sets up the Seme, would car- 


ry the vessel up the rivet ; that it would be difficult, if not impossible , for the 
English, ignorant of the navigation, to escape without a pilot; and that the gar- 


of conveyance from one given locality to another, we are naturally led to inquire 
if there are no uses or ends to which, in its present simple condition, or with such 
| improvements as we may reasonably hope to accomplish, it might be successfully 
| made to contribute? And first, with regard to its employment as a means of 
transport from one country to another, it is certain that if we could only command 
a current of air in the direction required, the object proposed might be as surely 
attained as if we had rendered the balloon independent of its motion altogether. 

Two methods suggest themselves by which this end might be approached : first, 
by availing ourselves of the variable currents which predominate in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the earth’s surface ; and secondly, by the discovery of the laws 
which govern the motion or direction of currents at a greater elevation, where 
they are more removed from disturbing causes, and where we have every reason 
to believe a greater degree of uniformity prevails than in the inferior strata of the 
atmosphere. ° 

Relying upon these considerations it is that Mr. Green has made these an- 
nouncements of his readiness to undertake a voyage across the Atlantic to the 
European continent, which have already crept into the public papers, and which, 
with the aid of certain improvements in the art which he has himself devised and 
executed, he entertains sancuine hopes of being ultimately able to accomplish. 
This is a point, however, upon which we have no doubt the reader would rather 
hear Mr. Green speak for himself; and it is, therefore, with no small degree of 
satisfaction that we are able to present him with a statement of that gentle- 
man’s own views upon the matter, which he has drawn up for the purpose of con- 





vincing the world that the scheme he proposes is neither so hopeless nor so ex- 
travagant as they might otherwise be inclined to s ippose 

“It having been stated in several of the public journals that I had given it as 
my Opinion that it would not be impossible to traverse the Atlantic Ocean in a 
balloon, and that in fact I was actually en 
such a project into execution, 1 have thought it advisable, as well for my own 
credit as for the satisfaction of the public to whom I gratefully acknowledge my- 
self indebted for a long course of the most flattering patronage, to offer some 
explanation of the nature of the views I admit myself to have entertained upon 
the subject, and of the grounds upon which I build my expectations of success. 
With this intent I shall proceed to point out the principal obstacles with which 


| 






red in making arrangements to carry 


i 
have devised, and which I consider adequat to the occasion 


: | I should have to contend in the attempt, applying to each the remedies which | 
| 


* These obstacles then (which, it may be as well to observe, are no more pe- 
culiar to the voyage in question than as being one of unusual extent and dura- 
tion.) naturally divide themselves into two classes: those, namely, which regard 
the maintenance of the power of the balloon throughout the pc riod for which its 
services are likely to be required, and those which arise from the difficulty of se- 
curing the proper direction of her course 
“ With respect to the first of these, the reader is most probably not unaware 
that, apart from the leakage of the balloon itself (which, however, when in per- 
fect condition, is not excessively material,) a variety of circumstances attend its 
progress through the air by which, in ord nary cases, its power Of sustaining it- 
self becomes gradually impaired, and ultimately, of coarse, completely overcome. 
| Of these one of the most formidable is the difficulty of making the balloon re- 
tain the same elevation in the atmosphere, and of avoiding those fluctuations in 
the level of its course by which it becomes subjected to the alternate exhaus- 
tion of gas by expansion, and consequent loss of ballast in order to furnish an 
equivalent diminution of weight. The extent to which this condition of the art, 
exercised in the usual form, is capable of operating, will be more readily appre- 
ciated when we observe that, at an elevation of 3000 feet, the density of the at- 
{ mosphere is nearly one-tenth less than at the immediate surface of the earth 
The gas, therefore, expanding as it ascends, at that altitude occupies one-tenth 
mere space than under its original pressure ; a balloon, consequently, fully infia- 
ted at its quitting the ground must, ere it attain that elevation, part with such a 
proportion of its contents ; and this, too, without taking into account any unfa- 
vourable change in the temperature by which it might, and probably would, be 
accompanied. Toa balloon like that of Vauxhall Gardens, containing about 
80,000 cubic feet, this loss would amount to 8,000 feet. Now the average sus- 
taining power or carburetted hydrogen, or coal gas, which I should employ on the 
occasion, is about thirty-six pounds weight for ev« ry thousand cubie feet : conse- 
quently the loss of power experienced in this slight ascent would be equal to 
288 pounds; much more than would be lest by leakage from a good balloon kept 
inflated at the earth’s surface in a week. 





“ Again, at the approach of night, upon the passage through clouds charg 
with vapour, or under the influence of a shower of rain, a large quantity of muis- 
ture becomes absorbed by the balloon netting and other apparatus, frequently to 
the extent of two or three hundred weight, re quiring an immediate discharge of 
ballast to that amount to prevent her being borne to the ground. As the mort 


ing approaches, or the influence of increasing heat begins to be felt, this moisture 
becomes dissipated, and, there being no means of collecting or recovering thi 
i 4 = . y , 
discharged ballast, the balloon, lightened of her t« mporary incumbrance, rapidly 
rises in the air, her contents of gas expanding in her course, and rendering its 
liberation necessary to prevent the consequences we have betore described. 
These alternations continuing to operate more or less frequently (at least once in 
every twenty-four hours,) it need scarcely be observed, imust very soon put an 





end to her power, however originally great, and forcibly terminate her progress 
through the air 


| ‘Such are the principal causes which affect the cm ‘e of aerial voyages 
for any length of time, and the following is the means by ch I propose to neu- 
tralize their influence. Across the hoop, to w . most readers know, the net- 
ting, which covers the balloon above and the car underneath, is made fast, I have 
| extended a cylinder or windlass, over which, and thi 1 a pulley likewise attach- 
ed to the houp at right angles to the windlass, passes a rope of sufficient streneth, 
about two thousand feet in length, and being made fast at one extremity, remain: 
suspended in the air to the extent at the time 1 d I'o the lower extremity 
of this rope are fastened at certain intervals a number of small stout waterproof 


} 


canvass bags, the apertures of which are kept open by means of small rings of 











of the balloon itself becomes at once indicated. 

“Another equally valuable indication afforded, and one which likewise is at- 
tainable by no other means, is the determination of the distance at which the 
balloon is at the time from the immediate surface of the earth beneath, when the 
view Is obstructed by clouds or impeded by the shades of night. The importance 
of this information, (which the scientific reader will at once perceive is entirely 
different from that afforded by the barometer regarding only the elevation above 
the level of some fixed place) cannot be more clearly shown than by reference to 
the nocturnal voyage to Weilburg, when, without such a means of estimati 
our altitude, we should have inevitably been dashed against the mountains ( 
from the rate of our course, such a shock would most surely have been fatal,) 
the barometer occasionally indicating an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the level of our original starting place, while, owing to the rise of the ground 
over which we passed, the guide rope, though only 1000 feet in length, was ac- 
tually trailing upon the earth. 7 

* Having explained, to the best of my ability, the means by which I expect to 
be able to maintain the ascensive power of the balloon throughout a much longer 
period than we have any reason to believe it would be required, even in a voyage 
of such uncertain duration, how to secure the proper direction of her course be- 
comes the next object of our consideration. And this I propose to effect by ta- 
king advantage of the natural currents of air which my own experience and the 
observations of others—nautical men, skilled in the navigation of those particu- 
lar seas, and men of science whose meteorological studies have enabled them to 
form conclusions upon the matter, justify me in expecting to find sufficiently fa- 
vourable for my purpose. 

“These two sources of information, namely, my Own experience and the ob- 
servations of others; refer, however, to two distinct classes of currents; the 
former governing the motion of the atmosphere in its higher regions, and the lat- 
ter the ordinary course or courses of the strata more immediately contiguous to 
the surface of the earth. 

“Many speculations having been started, from the first discovery of aerosta- 
tion, regarding the probable condition of that portion of the atmosphere beyond 
the reach of our ordinary observations, I early made it an object to note the in- 
fluence upon the course of my balloon of the currents of air which I might there 
happen to encounter. ‘The result of my observations was the discovery of an 
uniformity in their direction so marked as to leave it almost impossible it could 
be the effect of accident, or otherwise than the natural and prevalent condition 
of the atmosphere in that portion of the ethereal space. Under whatever cir- 
cumstances I made my ascent, however contrarious the direction of the winds, 
below, I uniformly found that at a certain elevation, varying occasionally, but 
always within 10,000 feet of the earth, a current from the west, or rather from 
| the north of west, invariably prevailed ; nor do I recollect a single instance out of 
275, the number of my existing acronautical excursions, in which a different re- 
sult ensued. Now, though I do not mean to assert that such precisely must be 
the case over all portions of the terraqueous globe, yet I think I am justified in 
considering that a condition not very dissimilar may characterise the more ele- 
vated regions of the atmosphere throughout its whole circuit. 

‘‘ With regard to the currents more contiguous to the surface of the earth, ex- 
cepting that zone more particularly oc« upied by the trade winds, much uncer- 
no doubt, exists. That there are seasons, however, when the winds are 
addicted to blow from certain quarters, long experience has distinctly proved ; 
and though, even at the most regular periods of the year, for any particular cur- 
rent, exceptions may eccur to vary its direction, yet it seldom so happens 
that such an uniformity prevails throughout the whole body of the atmos- 
phere, but that some part may be found to favour the particular course in 
view 

** To enable the aeronaut to avail himself of such a combination is one, not 

the least, of the advantages to be attained by means of the guide rope. Hav- 
ing already shown its operation, in confining the course of the balloon to a cer- 
tain level, I shall here only observe that the determination of this level within 
the limits of the guide-rope is entirely at his option, the effect of the windlass in 
curtailing or letting out the rope enabling him to depress or elevate ihe balloon 
at his discretion. 
«* Should the direction of the atmosphere, however, be altogether unfavourable 
to the prosecution of his intended route, there is still one other expedient to 
which the guide-rope will enable him to have recourse, and which, though it 
cannot avail to stem the adverse current, will yet enable him to neutralise much 
of its injurious effects. This is the application of a strong water-drag,constructed 
on the principle of the umbrella or parachute, attached to the lower extremity 
of the guide-rope, and raised or lowered by means of a separate communication, 
whereby the speed of the balloon may be considerably checked, and her course 
delayed until a more favourable opportunity presents itself for once more aban- 
doning her to the full influence of the winds. ‘This water-drag being reversed 
by means of its own particular cord, and consequently collapsing, may be kept at 
all times attached to the guide rope ready for immediate use. 

“ From the foregoing statement regarding the prevailing direction of the winds 
the reader will now perceive the reason why I should have fixed upon America 
in preference to England as the point from whence the attempt should be made 
to traverse the Atlantic in a balloon. Whether the means I have here des- 
cribed be such as are calculated to produce upon his mind a conviction of their 
efficacy, it is not for me to determine. ‘That they are competent in my estimation, 
[ cannot give a stronger proof than by my readiness to undertake the excursion, 
should there be found amongst the wealthy patrons of the art any sufficiently dis- 
posed to favourthe attempt. I need scarcely add that, for this or any other un- 
dertaking in which the interests of science or the advancement of the art I have 
so long cultivated are concerned, I shall be ever ready and most happy gratuitous- 
ly to contribute my services.” 














eeetsnilitiaremens 
OUT-POST ANECDOTES. 

In talking over old scenes and by-gone times with other officers who had served 
in the Peninsula, the conversation has frequently turned upon the pleasant way 
in which the out-post duty was carried on towards the close of the war ; and, as I 
was serving in a light infantry company at the time that the army was in the 
| sovth of France, and was, therefore, very constantly upon out-post, I had many 

opportunities of personally remarking the courteous manner in which the duty 
was performed between the French and British armies ; and, perhaps, a few 
anecdotes that came under my own immediate observation may not be deemed 
wholly uninteresting to the general reader 

I never knew an advanced sentry of cither army to be wantonly shot at the 
out-posts ; and I have often myself, when strolling too far in advance of my own 
piquet been waved back by the French, but in no one instance was I fired upon. 

The out-posis of the division to which I belonged were furnished by mixed 
piquets from the light companies of the different regiments, and two battalions 
of German riflemen, known in that part of the army as “ Halket’s Green Ger- 
mans. They were excellent soldiers ; and their officers were a re markably gen- 
tlemanlike. well-informed set of men. 

At the time that the Allied Army were in front of St. Jean de Luz, and short- 





ly before the battle of the Nivelle, it was very difficult—nay, almost impossible— 
to procure any good wine ; and, being one day on out-post duty at a post which 
we used to call the Chapel Hill Piquet, it occurred to a German officer and my- 
self, that, being on good terms with the French, and in the habit of often chat- 
ting with their officers at the out-posts, we t be able to get a case of claret 





by their means. On geing’to the front ws mmediately joined by a French 
‘er, who expressed every wish to oblige us; but he said that he really could 
the chance of losing his money in 


ther army; but that, if we chose to 


t afford to purchase the wine himsell, \ 
| case any movement should take place l 








suitable material, in such a manner as, w drawn through the water, to ad:nit | take the risk upon ourselves, and would intrust him with the price of it, his regi- 
| the entrance of the fluid, but oppose its ret Between these, and likewise at | ment would be again at the out-post in thre days time, and that we should then 
stated distances, are also disposed a nun of small conical floats of hollow cop- | have our wine. He was true to his word: on the third day there was a case of 
per, which are intended to serve the p of supporting the length of rope | most excellent claret waiting for us, wit h he had bee n kind enough to bring 
when it reaches the sea by the depression of the balloon. The operation of this | upon a mule from St. Jean de I as; Oe parted, after exchanging names, and 
apparatus it is not difficult to perceiv: As the balloon descends, under the in- | mutually expressing a wish that we,might renew our acquaintance at some future 
| fluence of any of the causes before mentioned, the lower portion of this rope be- } period under happier at es. When at Paris, in 1830, and living on terms of 
comes gradually deposited upon the surface of the sea, lighten t slloon of | intimacy with manv French officers who had served in the Peninsular War, I 
| its weight, until a sufficiency has be« » disposed of as to arrest her further de- | made particular ut my Chapel Hill acquaintance, but could never 
| scent, when she continues her course at the same, or a very sl varying ele- | learn any tidings of . If, however, by any strange a nt, this Number of 
vation, until she acquires, by change of temperature, sufficient i ise of pow page 1 Service Journal should find its way into bis s, he will not be dis- 
er to enable her to recover her previous stat n the skies Att point, hov pleased to see that his kindness and good-natur y appreciated after the 
ever, another force comes into operation. The smal] canv vessels W i es 
when the balloon began to sink, were empty, have now become filled, and | At Chapel Hill post there was a small « chesnut grove between the 
somuch additional weight effectually prevent her, and oblige her to continue |} o { English piquets, which was not occ i by either party during the 
course, even with her whole original power, at an altitude little removed from | mt at night our sentries were pushed forward close to each other amongst 
‘that to which at the lowest she was confined. How long she would remain in| the trees. One fine moonlight night our advanced sentry called the attention of 
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Colonel Alexander to the French sentry in his front, who was distinctly seen in 
the moonlight leaning against a tree, and fast asleep with his musket by his side. 
Alexander went quietly up to him, and took possession of the musket, and then 
‘awoke hits The man at first was much frightened upon finding himself dis- 
armed, atid in the hands of an English officer. Alexander gave him back his fire- 
‘lock, ‘nivrely remarking, that it was fortunate for him that he had found him 
asleep en his post, instead of one of his own officers. The poor fellow expressed 


the greatest gratitude ; and, by way of excuse for such an unsoldierlike act, said, 
that his regiment having been moved from the extreme left of the French army, 
he had been marching for many hours through bad cross-roads ; and, having been 
“jmtitediately put upon out-post duty, he was overcome by fatigue. 

Tk was at the same post, that one day seeing a French officer coming towards 
‘us, another officer and myself went out to meet him. He said that he was aware 
that Prince R belonged to that part of our army, and inquired whether the 
‘Prince happened to be then on out-post. We answered, that he was so, and was, 
moreover, field-officer of the day, and that we would punctually deliver any mes- 
sage which he might have for him. He replied, ‘‘ Well, then, I have most im- 

tant news for him : there has been a great battle fought in the north of Europe, 
in which his elder brother has been killed, and the Prince serving in your army is 
now the head of his family. A few days after this occurrence, I was informed 
that Prince R had obtained leave to return to Germany forthe purpose of 
looking after his affairs. 

Shortly after the battle of the Nive, Colonel Alexander, in returning from the 
front on a very dark, stormy night, missed his way, and his horse falling over a 
bank, both horse and rider came clattering down heels over head into a lane, and 
close to a French sentry, who instantly challenged. Alexander hearing the qui 
vive, and the click of his musket, thought that he was going to fire, and called 
out “ C'est Pofficier du poste Anglais—ne tirez pas!” ‘* Non, non, mon Colo- 
nel,” replied he, “J’espere que vous n’etes pas blesse!’’ The same corps was 
in our front at this time that had been opposed to us at Chapel Hill, where Alex- 
ander had awoke the sentry who was sleeping on his post : and if that story was 
known amongst the man’s comrades, it may possibly have been the reason of 
the Frenchman's forbearance in the present instance. 

These anecdotes, but trifling in themselves, still tend to show that feelings of 
respect and courtesy may exist between two gallant and chivalrous nations, al- 
though opposed to each other in a stern and bloody warfare. 

GREEN FEATHER. 








NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


{The President has communicated the following additional correspondence to 

Congress. ] 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, March, 13th, 1840. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, has been instructed by his Government to make the following 
communication to the Secretary of State of the United States in reference to the 
boundary negotiation and the affairs of the disputed territory. 

Her Majesiy’s Government have had under their consideration the official note 
addressed to the undersigned by the Secretary of State of the United States, on 
the 24th of last December, in reply to a note from the undersigned of the 2d of 
November preceding, in which the undersigned protested, in the name of his Go- 
vernment, against the extensive system of aggression pursued by the people of 
the State of Maine within the disputed territory, to the prejudice of the rights of 
Great Britain, and in manifest violation of the provisional agreements entered into 
between the authorities of the two countries at the beginning of the last year. 

Her Majesty’s Government have also had their attention directed to the public 
message transmitted by the Governor of Maine to the Legislature of the State, 
on the 3d of January of the present year. 

Upon a consideration of the statements contained in these two official docu- 
ments her Majesty’s Government regret to find that the principal acts of encroach- 
ment ‘which were denounced and complained of on the part of Great Britain, so 
far from being either disproved or discountenanced, or satisfactorily explained by 
the authorities of the state of Maine, are, on the contrary, persisted in and publicly 
avowed. : 

Her Majesty’s Government have consequently instructed the undersigned 
once more formally to protest against those acts of encroachment and aggression. 

Her Majesty's government claim and expect from the good faith of the goven - 
ment of the United States, that the people of Maine shall replace themselves in 
the situation in which they stood before the agreements of last year were signed ; 
that they shall therefore retire from the valley of the St. John, and confine them- 
selves to the valley of the Aroostook ; that they shall occupy that valley in a 
temperary manner only, fer the purpose as agreed upon, of preventing depreda- 
tions ; and that they shall not construct fortifications, nor make roads or perma- 
nent settlements. 

Until this be done by the people of the State of Maine, and so long as that 
people shall persist in the present system of aggression, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will feel it their duty to make such military arrangements as may be re- 
quired for the protection of her Majesty’s rights. And her Majesty’s Government 
deem it right to declare that if the result of the unjustifiable proceedings of the 
State ef Maine should be collision between her Majesty’s troops and the people 
of that State,the responsibility of all the consequences that may ensue therefrom, 
be they what they may, will rest with the people and Government of the United 
States. 

The undersigned has been instucted to add to this communication, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are only waiting for the detailed report of the British Com- 
mission recently employed to survey the disputed territory, which report, it was 
believed, would be completed and delivered to her Majesty’s Government by the 
end of the present month, in order to transmit to the Government of the United 
States a reply to their last proposal upon the subject of the boundary negotiation. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secretary of 
State of the United States the assurance of his distinguished consideration. ~ 

Hon. Joun Forsyru, &c. H. S. FOX. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox. 
Department of State, Washington, March 25, 1840. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, acknowledges to 
have received Mr. Fox’s communication of the 13th instant, in reference to the 
boundary negotiation and the affairs of the disputed territory. The information 
~- in the closing part of it, that a reply to the last proposition of the United 

tates upon the subject of the beundary may be expected in a short time, is 
highly gratifying to the President, who has, however, given directions to the un- 
dersigned in making this acknowledgement, to accompany it with the expression 
of his profeund regret that Mr. Fox's note is in no other respect satisfactory. 

After the arrangements which, in the beginning of last year were entered into 
on the part of the two governments, with regard to the occupation of the dis- 
puted territory, the President had indulged the hope that the causes of irrita- 
tion which had grown out of this branch of the subject could have been remov- 
ed. Relying on the disposition of Maine to co-operate with the Federal Go- 
vernment in all that could lead to a pacific adjustment of the principal ques- 
tion, the President felt confident that his determination to maintain order and 
peace on the border would be fully carried out. He looked upon all apprehen- 
sions of designs by the people of Maine to take possession of the territory, as 
without adequate foundation ; deeming it improbable that on the eve of an ami- 
cable adjustment of the question, any portion of the American people would, 
without cause, and without object, jeopard the success of the negotiation and en- 
danger the peace of the country. A troublesome, irritating, 2nd comparatively 
unimportant, because subordinate, subject, being thus disposed of, the President 
hoped that the parties would be left free at once to discuss and finally adjust 
the principal question. In this he has been disappointed. While the ‘proceed- 
ag of her Majesty's government at home have been attended with unlooked for 
delays, its attention has been diverted from the great subject in controversy by 
repeated complaints, imputing to a portion of the people of the United States 
designs to violate the engagements of their Government—designs which have 
never been entertained, and designs which Mr. Fox knows would receive no 
eountenance from this government. 

It is to be regretted that at this late hour so much misapprehension still ex- 
ists on the side of the British Government, as to the object and obvious meaning 
of the existing arrangements respecting the disputed territory. The ill success 
which OE to have attended the efforts ual by the undersigned to convey, 
through Mr. Fox, to her Majesty’s Government, more correct impressions res- 
pecting them, calls for a recurrence to the subject; and a brief review of the 
correspondence which has grown out of it, may tend to remove the erroneous 
views which prevail as to the manner in which the terms of th 
referred to have been observed. 

As Mr. Fox had no authority to make any agreement respecting the exercise 
of jurisdiction over the disputed territory, that between him and the undersigned, 
of the 27th of February 1839, had for its object some provisional arrangements 
for the restoration and preservation of peace in the territory. To accomplish 
this object, it provided that her Majesty's officers should not seek to expel, by 
military force, the armed party which had been sent by Maine into the district 
bordering on the Restook river; and that on the other hand, the Government of 
Maine would voluntarily, and without needless delay, withdraw beyond the bounds 
of the disputed territory any armed force then within them. 


e arrangements 


Besides this, the 
arrangement had other objects—the dispersion of notorious trespassers, and the 
protection of public property from depredation. In case future necessity should 
arise for this, the operation was to be conducted by concert, jointly or separately, 


according fo agreement between the Governments of Maine and New Bruns-} 


wick. 
Jn this last mentioned respect, the agreement looked to some farther arrange- 


Sie Albion. 
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ment between Maine and New Brunswick. Through the agency of General 
Scott, one was agreed to, on the 23d and 25th of March following, by which Sir 
John Harvey bound himself not to seek, without renewed instructions to that ef- 
fect from his Government, to take military possession of the territory, or to repel 
from it by military force the armed civil posse, or the troops of Maine. On the 
part of Maine, it was agreed by her Governor that no attempt should be made 
without renewed instructions from the Legislature, to disturb by arms the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick in the possession of part of the disputed territory, but 
each denying the right of the other to do so. With that understanding, Maine 
was, without unnecessary delay, to withdraw her military force, leaving only, un- 
der a land agent, a small civil posse, armed or unarmed, to protect the timber re- 
cently cut, and to prevent farther depredations. 

In the complaints of infractions of the agreements of the state of Maine, ad- 
dressed to the undersigned, Mr. Fox has assumed two positions, which are not 
authorized by the terms of those agreements: 1st, admitting the rights of Maine 
to maintain a civil posse in the disputed territory for the purposes stated in the 
agreement, he does so with the restriction that the action of the posse was to be 
confined within certain limits ; and 2d, by making the advance of the Maine 
posse into the valley of the Upper St. John the ground of his complaint of en- 
croachment upon the Madawaska settlement, he assumes to extend the limits of 
that settlement beyond those it occupied at the date of the agreement. 

The United States cannot acquiesce in either of these positions. 

In the first place, nothing is found in the agreement subscribed to by Gover- 
nor Fairfield and Sir John Harvey, detining any limits in the disputed territory, 
within which the operations of the civil posse of Maine were to be circumscri- 
bed. The task of preserving the timber recently cut, and of preventing further 
depredations within the disputed territory, was assigned to the state of Maine af- 
ter her military force should have been withdrawn from it ; and it was to be ac- 
complished by a civil posse, armed or unarmed, which was to continue in the ter- 
ritory, and to operate in every part of it where its agency might be required to 
protect the timber already cut, and prevent further depredations, without 
any limitation whatever, or any restrictions, except such as might be construed 
into an attempt to disturb by arms the Province of New Brunswick in her pos- 
session of the Madawaska settlement, or imterrupt the usual communication be- 
tween the Provinces. It is thus in the exercise of a legitimate right, and in the 
conscientious discharge of an obligation imposed upon her by a solemn compact, 
that the State of Maine has done those acts which have given rise to complaints 
for which no adequate cause is perceived. The undersigned feels confident that 
when those acts shall have been considered by her Majesty’s Government at 
home, as explained in his note to Mr. Fox, of the 24th of December last, and 
im connection with the foregoing remarks, they will no lenger be viewed as cal- 
culated to excite the apprehensions of her Majesty’s Government that the faith of 
existing arrangements is to be broken on the part of the United States. 

With regard to the second position assumed by Mr. Fox, that the advance of 
the Maine posse along the Restook to the mouth of Fish River, and into the val- 
ley of the Upper St. John, is at variance with the terms and spirit of the agree- 
ments—the undersigned must observe that if at variance with any of their pro- 
visions, it could only be with those which secure her Majesty's province of New 
Brunswick against any attempt to disturb the possession of the Madawaska set- 
tlement, and to interrupt the usual communication between New Brunswick and 
the Upper Provinces. The agreement could only have referred to the Madawas- 
ka settlements as confined within their actual limits at the time it was subscri- 
bed. The undersigned, in his note of the 24th of December last, stated the 
reasons why the mouth of the Fish River and the portion of the valley of the St. 
John through which it passes, could in no proper sense be considered as embra- 
ced in the Madawaska settlements. Were the United States to admit the pre- 
tension set up on the part of Great Britain, to give to the Madawaska settlements 
a degree of constructive extension that might, at this time, suit the purposes of 
her Majesty’s colonial authorities, those settlements might soon be made, with 
like justice, to embrace any portions of the disputed territory, and the rights gi- 
ven to the province of New Brunswick to occupy them temporarily and for a spe- 
cial purpose, might, by inference quite as plausible, give the jurisdiction exercis- 
ed by her Majesty’s authorities an extent which would render the present state of 
the question so long as it could be maintained, equivalent to a decision on the me- 
rits of the whole controversy in favor of Great Britain. 

If the small settlement at Madawaska, on the north side of the St. Johns, 
means the whole valley of that river—-if a boom across the Fish river, and the 
station of asmall posse on the sonth side of the St. Johns at the mouth of 
Fish river is a disturbance of that settlement, which is 25 miles below, within 
the meaning of the agreement, it is difficult to conceive that there are any limi- 
tations to the pretensions of Her Majesty’s government under it, or how the 
state of Maine could exercise the preventive power with regard to trespassers, 
which was, on her part, the great object of the temporary arrangement. ‘The 
movements of British troops lately witnessed in the disputed territory, and the 
erection of military works for their protection and accommodation, of which au- 
thentic information recently received at the Department of State, has been com- 
municated to Mr. Fox, impart a still graver aspect to the matter immediately 
under consideration. The fact of those military operations established beyond a 
doubt left unexplained, or unsatisfactorily accounted for, by Mr. Fox's note of 
the 7th instant, continues an abiding cause of complaint on the part of the Uni- 
ted States against Her Majesty’s colonial agents, as inconsistent with arrange- 
ments whose main object was to divest a question, already sufficiently perplexed 
and complicated, from such embarrassments as those with which the proceedings 
of the British authorities cannot fail to surround it. 

If, as Mr. Fox must admit, the objects of the late agreements were thi re- 
moval of all military force and the preservation of the property from farther 
spoliations, leaving the possession and jurisdiction as they stood before the state 
of Maine found itself compelled to act against the trespassers, the President can- 
not but consider that the conduct of the American local authorities strongly and 
most favourably contrast, with that of the colonial authorities of her Majesty’s 
Government. While the one, promptly withdrawing its military force, has con- 
fined itself to the use of the small posse, armed as agreed upon, and has done 
no act not necessary to the accomplishment of the conventional objects, every 
measure taken or indicated by the other party, is essentially military in its 
character, and can be justified only by a well founded apprehension that hosti- 
lities must ensue. 

With such feelings and convictions, the President could not see,without pain- 
ful surprise, the attempt of Mr. Fox, under instructions from his Government, 
to give to the existing state of things a charactér not warranted by the friendly 
disposition of the United States or the conduct of the authorities and people of 
Maine—much more is he surprised to find it alleged asa ground for strengthening 
a military force and preparing for a hostile collision with the unarmed inhabitants 
of a friendly state, pursuing within their own broders, their peaceful occupa- 
tions, or exerting themselves in compliance with their agreements to protect the 
property in dispute from unauthorised spoliation. 

The President wishes that he could dispel the fear that these dark forebodings 
can be realized. Unless her Majesty’s Government shall forthwith arrest all 
military interference in the question—unless it shall apply to the subject more 
determined efforts than have hitherto been made to bring the dispute to a certain 
and pacific adjustment, the misfortunes predicted by Mr. Fox in the name of his 
Government, may most unfortunately happen. But no apprehension of the con- 
sequences alluded to by Mr. Fox can be permitted to divert the Government 
and people of the United States from the performance of their duty to the State 
of Maine. ‘The duty is as simple as it is imperative. The construction which is, 

iven by her to the treaty of 1783 has been again and again, and in the most so- 
ton manner, asserted also by the Federal Government, and must be maintained 
unless Maine freely consents to a new boundary or unless that construction of the 
treaty is found to be erroneous by the decision of a disinterested and independent 
tribunal, selected by the parties for its final adjustment. The President, 
on assuming the duties of his station, avowed his determination, all other 
means of negociation failing, to submit a proposition to the Government of 
Great Britain to refer the decision of the question once more to a third party 

In all the subsequent steps which have been taken upon the subject by his 
direction, he has been actuated by the same spirit. Neither his disposition in 
the matter, nor his opinion as to the propriety of that course, has undergone 
any change. Should the fulfilment of his wishes be defeated, either by an un- 
willingness on the part of her Majesty’s Government to meet the offer of the 
United States in the spirit in which it is made, or from adverse circumstances of 
any description, the President will, in any event, derive great satisfaction from 
the consciousness that no effort on his part has been spared to bring the question 
to an amicable conclusion, and that there has been nothing in the conduct either 
of the Government and people of the United States, or of the state of Maine, 
to justify the employment of her Majesty’s forces as indicated by Mr. Fox’s let- 
ter. The President cannot, under such circumstances, apprehend that the res- 
ponsibility for any consequences which may unhappily ensue, will by the just 
judgment of an impertial world, be imputed to the United States. 

The undersigned avails himself, &c. &c. JOHN FORSYTH 
To the Hon. H. S. Fox, &c. 

Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, March, 26th 1840. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, has had the honour to receive the official note of yesterday's date, 
addressed tohim by Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State of the United States, in 
reply to a note dated the 13th instant, wherein the undersigned, in conformity 
with instructions received from his government, had anew formally protested 
| against the acts of encroachment and aggression which are still persisted in by 
armed bands in the employment of the state of Maine within certains portions of 
the disputed territory. 

It_will be the duty of the undersigned immediately to transmit Mr, Forsyth’s 














note to her Majesty’s Government in England and until the statements and _pro- 
positions which it contains shall have received the due consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the undersigned will not deem it right to add any farther 
reply thereto, excepting to refer to, and to repeat, as he now formally and dis- 
tinctly does, the several declarations which it has from time to time been his duty 
to make to the Government of the United States with reference to the existing 
posture of affairs in the disputed territory, and to record his opinion, that an in- 
flexible adherence to the resolutions that have been announced by her Majesty’s 
Government, for the defence of her Majesty’s rights pending the negotiation of 
the boundary question offers to her Majesty’s Government the only means of 
protecting those rights from being in a continually aggravated manner encroach- 
ed upon and violated. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secretary of 
State of the United States the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 


H. S. FOX. 


—_— 
THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION BOARD. 


In an article last week we gave a short history of the proceedings of the 
Synod of Ulster, in relation to the system of National Education, and at the 
conclusion of that article alluded to a schism that exists among the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland on that subject. It appears that a considerable 
time ago, an appeal was transmitted to the Court of Rome against the Nation- 
al System by the dissenting party of Bishops, at the head of whom stands Dr. 
McHale, Archbishop of Tuam, to which appeal Dr. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, responded, and a protracted enquiry was the consequence. In the 
month of December last, it was extra-officially announced in the Dublin 
Monitor that the Pope had approved of the National System, thereby nega- 
ting Dr. McHale’s objections. The decision was not, however, formally com- 
municated to the R. C. Prelates till the 11th of February. The Dublin Mo- 
nitor (which is the official organ of the majority of the Bishops) of Feb. 15th, 
contains the following announcement. ‘The Catholic Prelates met in this city 
on Tuesday last, and on Wednesday the final decision of the Pope arrived, and 
was made known to them And what is the Pope’s decision? Exactly wha, 
we stated on the 10th of December, 1839, it would be—favourable to the prin- 
ciples of the Education Board. The Pope has rejected Dr. McHale’s appeal ! 
—refused to enertain it !—and has affirmed the decision of the majority of the 
Catholic Prelates, who, in February, 1839, by an overwhelming majority, de- 
clared that the Board was entitled to, and did possess, the confidence of the 
Catholics of Ireland! ‘Thus is the question set at rest, we hope for ever.’’ 

To which the Freeman, the organ of the minority, respunds. ‘ The fore- 
going certainly looks exceedingly wmposing ; bui the old adage which says, ‘one 
story’s good till another is told,’ never was better exemplified than by the fol- 
lowing pitky epistle from the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Armagh :— 

‘‘*ro THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN. 
‘« *Coffey’s Hotel, Feb. 16, 1840. 

‘*«Sir—TI have just read, in an evening paper of yesterday, an article on the 
subject of national education, in which the following paragraph occurs :—‘ The 
Catholic prelates met in this city on Tuesday last, and on Wednesday the 
final decision of the Pope arrived, and was made known tothem.’ In order 
that noone may be misled by the above assertion, I beg leave to make known, 
through the columns of your paper, that no decision of the Pope relative to the 
system of national education,has been communicated to the assembled prelates ; 
and that, on the contrary, I have myself this day received an official letter from 
Rome, stating that the authorities were resolved not to enter on the considera- 
tion of this important questiun until after the arrival of our deputy, who, up to 
the date of the letter received this morning, had not reached Rome.—I have 
the honour to be,Sir, your obedient servant, “* W. Hicains.’’ 

Thus stands the dispute; one party asserting that the Pope had approved, 
and the other boldly declaring that no decision would be made till after their 
deputy had been heard. 

The decision of the Pope will be of considerable importance, as it will 
stamp the character of the education of a great portion of the youth of Ireland- 
For if he decide against the board, it will foliow that the system advocated by 
Dr. McHale and his followers must be followed, but if he decide in favour 
of Dr. Murray and tle majority of the Bishops, it will be an acknowledgement 
that the system of the Board is sufficient in all its essentials for the education 
of the Catholic population. 

The number of Catholic prelates in Ireland is 26, of whom 16 are in favour, 
and 10 against the nativnal system, the latter holding that, that svstem is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of the church, and the former denying this, and requi- 
ring a moreexclusive one. In their published letters they used very strong 
language. Dr. Meyler, who holds a confidential situation under Dr. Murray, 
had addressed a printed circular containing queries relative to the statistics 
of the national schools to the priests in various parts of the country, with a 
request that the queries should be answered, and as the clergy, in the diocese 
of the dissenting Bishops, were furnished among others with these queries, the 
Bishops were highly incensed at the Rev. Doctor, and they published a let- 
ter strongly condemning his interference, and charging him with ‘“ treachery ” 
in selecting a period when they were either on the eve of departing or had 
actually departed from their sees. In a subsequent letter dated Feb. 18th, we 
find the following. ‘We have not charged any abettor of the board with 
the odious crime of heresy and schism, but of is ‘heretical and schismatical 
tendencies’ we need no further proof than the strange and scandalous doc- 
irines permitted to be published in its support, as well the lamentable dis- 
sensions it has created in the clerical body; and we are convinced that were 
suffered to continue, the discipline of our national church, and even 
the integrity of eur holy faith, would be seriously endangered. 


Latest Lntelligence, 


The principal news is the continued success of the Christinos in Spain—the 
fall of the strong fortress of Segura—and the riots in Madrid, which induced the 
government to declare the city in a state of siege. 

The money market in London was gloomy, although Spanish securities impro- 
ved in consequence of the news from that quarter. Cotton had improved a shade. 
See our commercial columns. 

‘The new French Ministry is announced, with M. Thiers at the head. 

London, March 5, evening.—The gloom which has prevailed for some days 
past in the Money market appears rather to increase than otherwise. ‘The sales 
of stocks to day have not been upon nearly so extensive a scale as they were yes- 
terday and the day preceding. ‘This is, however, the result of the great apparent 
caution exhibited, on the part of the jobbers, who appear but little disposed at 
present to increase the amount of stock in their possession. The value of money 
has been steadily maintained at about 5 per cent. on stock, which may be taken 
as the average charge in the city generally for the discount of the first class of 
mercantile paper. 

The prevalence of adverse winds continue to retard arrivals from the westward, 
The merchants connected with the United States are most anxiously awaiting ad- 
vices from the other side of the Atlantic, in the hope that more favourable infor- 
mation will be conveyed on the subject of trade. ‘The Canadian merchants too 
are looking for letters with aolicitude, as the important changes now in progress 
in the colony are likely to affect the value of property in parts of the Lower Pro- 
vince. 

Parliamentary Proceedings.—In the House of Commons on the 3rd, Sir J- 
Graham gave notice that unless the papers which had been moved for respect- 
ing China were laid on the table, he should move for au Address to the Queen 
on the subject. 

Lord J. Russell gave notice that on Thursday next he would move for leave 
to bring in a bill for the purpose of giving summary protection to the publishers 
of parliamentary papers. art 

Mr. Hume gave notice that it was his intention on Friday night to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of affairs in Turkey and Egypt. 

Sir R. Peel complained that the Government left members to gather from the 
foreign papers that information which it ought to supply, as in the case of the 
documents relating to the boundary question in America. 

Lord J. Russell said he would not oppose the production of these documents, 
although the matter was not in a fit state to bring before Parliament at 
present. 

In the Commons, on the 5th, Lord Mahon having proposed that Dr. Cham- 
bers be examined touching the state of health of Mr. Sheriff Evans, several Hon. 
members opposed the motion. Dr. Chambers was, however, at last called in, 
‘and such was the effect of his examination, that even Lord Howick, who only a 
few days ago advocated measures of extra severity against the prisoners of the 
House, thought there was danger in the case, and suggested that the Sheriff 
might be allowed to go to his own house in the country under the guardianship 
of an officer of the House. Colonel Sibthorp congratulated the Noble Lord on the 
change in his sentiments on the subject of punishing offenders against the House. 
A motion was then made that the Sheriff be discharged from custody, upon 
which a division took place, and the motion was lost by a majority of 41 ; 84 be- 
ing in favour of it, and 125 against it. 

It is said that the Duke of Orleans would take the command of the first divi- 
sion of the army about to take the field against Abd-el-Kader. The number of 
French troops of all arms in Algiers is stated to be 48,879, but reinforcements 
were constantly arriving, and would sweil the amount to 60,000 men 

Paris papers of the 3d, were much engaged with discussions on the new Mi- 
nistry, who, it was said, were about to test the opinion entertained respecting 
them in the Chamber of Deputies by the ummediate proposition of a vote of mo- 
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ney for secret service, which if they obtained without difficulty would be regard- 
ed as a proof of the confidence of the Chamber. 

Spain.—In consequence of riots on the part of the Exaltados in the capital, 
and insults and assaults upon the Cortes, the capital on the 25th was declar- 
ed to be in a state of siege. Tranquillity, however, had been completely res- 
tored on the 29th. 

The ‘ Moniteur’ publishes three telegraphic despatches from Bayonne. ‘The 
first, dated the 29th ultimo, states that the proclamation of martial law in Ma- 
drid had produced the desired effect. The city was tranquil. The second, da- 
ted the Ist instant, states that * Espartero arrived before Segura on the 23d, 
and on the refusal of the garrison to surrender, placed his batteries and opened 
a fire on the town.” The third, on the authority of a letter from Saragos- 
sa of the 28th ult., announces that ‘‘ Segura was occupied by the Chnisti- 
nos at seven o’clock, P. M. of the 27th of February.” The same despatch 
adds that, “‘ on the 26th, in the morning, Madrid remained tranquil.” 

In the Basque provinces several new arrests of reputed Carlists have taken 
place. Other persons of that party have fledto the mountains to avoid being 
taken into custody. ‘The delegates of Guipuscoa, Alva, and Biscay, had assem- 
bled in Bilboa, and had several consultations on the best means for insuring the 
grant of the fueros. 

Holborn Improvement Company.—A deputation of the directors of this com- 
pany waited on Wednesday on the Bishop of London, on the subject of their in- 
tended new street approaching within a few yards of St. Andrew’s church and 
somewhat encroaching on their burial-ground, which was feared would prove an 
obstacle to their undertaking ; but we hear his lordship gave them a most courte- 
ous and favourable reception. 

St. James’s Palace Feb. 19.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon ‘Thomas Wilde, Esq., Her Majesty’s Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and one of Her Majesty's Serjeants-at- Law. 

The Queen was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon 
William Martins, Esq., Gentleman Usher of the Sword of State, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters. 

Note.—In the ‘Gazette Extraordinary’ of the 13th inst., the name of the officer 
commanding the 31st Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry ought to be Weston, 
not Western. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
House of Lords, March 2. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, in presenting petitions against the intrusion of 
ministers on non-consenting congregations m Scotland, called upon Lord Mel- 
bourne to introduce a measure that would satisfy the moderate men of all parties 
If that were not quickly done, it would be next to impossible to satisfy any party, 
and he feared it would be found that it was beyond the power of Parliament to 
remedy the evil. Lord Melbourne replied that he was not ready to state that the 
Government would be able speedily to introduce a measure on the subject. 

Lord LYNDHURST, in a very able speech (which we have not room to notice 
as it deserves to-day,) crew the attention of the House to the wrongs which the 
British traders have suffered in consequence—first, of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment having (in direct violation of the stipulations of a treaty) established a mo- 
nopoly of the trade in sulphur ; and secondly, in consequence of the British Go- 
vernment having neglected to insist in proper terms upon compensation being 
granted to those traders 

Loni MELBOURNE, after a little fencing, said that the strongest representa- 
tions had been sent out, and that the British Minister had been directed to state 
to the Government of Naples that we must insist on the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of the treaty Lord Lyndhurst had referred to. 

Lord LYNDHURST recalled to the recollection of Lord Melbourne that 
months had now elapsed since this infraction of the treaty, which was said to be 
the subject of the negotiation which had been proclaimed. He should like to 
know what had been done during that period to put an end to the general losses 
sustained by the British merchants. He was told that it amounted to £1,000 a 
day at the lowest estimate 

Lord MELBOURNE.—We have had a promise from the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, and unquestionably it now rests with Ministers to insist on the fulfilment of 
that promise 

Lord LYNDHURST wished to ask the Noble Viscount whether he did not 
know that the Neapolitan Government insisted on the continuance of the mono- 
poly for six months further, dating from the Ist of January last. 

Lord MELBOURNE.—No, I have never heard of such a condition 

Lord LY NDHURST.—Six line-of-battle ships sent to Naples would settle the 
matter in a fortnight. 

The House then adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, Captain HOWARD took the oaths and his seat for 
Morpeth. 

Mr. PAKINGTON brought up the Sale of Beer Bill, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 18th inst 

After the transaction of much private business, and the presentation of peti- 
tions, a long discussion ensued on the subject of some difficulties that have oc- 
curred in the working of the Controverted Elections Act. ‘The question would 
prove dry and uninteresting to most of our readers, however treated, and we 
could hardly explain all the bearings of it more briefly than they will be found in 
our Parliamentary report. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM observed, that as the papers relating to China had not 
yet been laid on the table of the House by the Government, he should on Thurs- 
day next move for an address to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to give directions that the papers relating to the events which 
had led to the interruption of our commercial intercoarse with China be laid be- 
fore the House forthwith 


1s 


House of Commons, March 3 
CHURCH REVENUES IN CANADA. 

Mr. PAKINGTON wished to know if dispatches had been received by her 
Majesty's government, with the plan or bill for arranging the Church Reserves in 
Canada. He understood that but one-fourth was to be appropriated to the esta- 
blished church 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied that 1 
Capt. Pringle (as we understood the No! 
es, but had been detained by contrary winds. 


10 such dispatches had been received. 


Ne Lord) was coming over with dispateh- 
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The Montreal arrived from London on Wedne sday night bringing files from 
the British metropolis to the 5th ult. We have made a few 


are not very momentous.—Louis Philippe has again formed a cabinet whic! 


extracts, but they 
1 has 
at its head Thiers. The following is the list 

M. Thiers, President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs : 
M. Vivien, Minister of Justice ; M. de Remusat, Minister of the Interior ; M. 
de Malleville, Sub-Secretary ; M. Jaubert, Minister of Public Works; General 
Cubieres, Minister of War; Admiral Roussin, Minister of Marine; Pelit de la 
Lozere, Minister of Commerce ; M. Cousin, Minister of Public Instruction ; M. 
Gouin, Minister of Finance. The Debats adds, that M. Lacave Laplace was of- 
fered the portfolio of finance, but refused. 

The proceedings in Parliament have not been very remarkable nor has any 
event of particular moment transpired since the last advices. 

The Queen and Prince Albert were enjoying their honey moon—visiting the 
Theatres, giving entertainments &c. ‘The nation seems generally satisfied that 
her Majesty has made choice of a very estimable young man who is fast gaining 
the affections of the people 

The trade and business of the country is in a yery paralytic state, and consols 
closed on the 4th at 90 and 3-8. 


The cuse of Stockdale, v Hansard and others.—One of the most interesting dis- 
cussions and spt culations that have of late occupied the public attention in England 
is that of the legal warfare now being carried on between Stockdale and the House 
of Commons ; and, however greatly we regret the fact, we are of opinion that 
The House has the worst of it, both in popularity and justice. Our readers will 
recollect that we adverted to the matter, at the time that Lord Chief Justice 
Denman delivered his opinion from the Bench, to the effect that, Whatsoever 
power the House of Commons might possess to cause its proceedings to be print- 
ed for the use of its members, or might ! 


ve thought to possess to authorise the 


sale of printed copies of such proceedings to the public, yet whensoever any por- 
tion thereof had a tendency unjustly to atiect the character of persons mentioned 
therein,—in other words, became libellous—the parties so injuriously affected 
thereby would have just action at law against the printers and publishers 

This dictum of his Lordship, although fortified by ,that of the other learned 
Judges of the courts at Westminister, does not seem to have been pleasing in 
the ears of the Reformed House, and they have endeavored to protect their print- 
er by declaring it an infringement of the privileges of the House to bring any 
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suit or action against the’ printer of such proceedings—being their servant and 
acting under their directions,—and threatening imprisonment, for contempt, on any 
| person or persons who shall maintain such action, or any sheriff, under-sheriff, 
officer, or others, who shall be concerned in official process, resulting therefrom, 
upon the person or property of their servant the printer. 

Nothing daunted hereby, Stockdale commences another action against Han- 
sard, and the latter by order of the House allows judgment to go by default.— 
The plaintiff pursues to execution, the House apprehends the sheriff and the 
plaintiffs solicitors and clerks, for contempt ; the law is many-handed, and one 
legal step follows another so rapidly that all is one glorious confusion and tangle ; 
neither the courts nor the legislative chamber could retrace their steps if they 
would, and probably would not if they could; and thus is either the integrity of 
the law or the dignity of the people’s house thrown in jeopardy, perhaps to an 
alarming degree. 

Notwithstanding all this, the matter seems to us clear enough, provided on 
the one hand a portion of party spirit were laid aside, and on the other that the 


! 
! 


abstract question were considered, apart from the profligate instrament by means 
of which the question is agitated. The cause is a general one,and of the utmost im- 
portance to the community, although the particular occasion that gives rise to it 
is one that cannot be too greatly deprecated ; but it is from the mixing up Stock- 
dale’s affair with the question at issue, that the present confusion seems to arise, 
as to the correct view of the constitvtional bearing. 

This miscreant, for such we do not hesitate to call him, has long been notori- 
rious as a publisher of licentious and demoralising publications; and upon cer- 
tain enquiry, in the house of Commons, ito the state of prison discipline, it 
was ascertained that copies of a work, considered by the parties examined to be 
of a pernicious tendency, were frequently found in the prisons. It had become 
of late usual for the House to permit its proccedings to be printed, not merely 
for the use of members but for the public at large, and the examinations upon 
this occasion were so printed and published. Stockdale then asserted that the 
work alluded to was not a licentious one, but a work of science; it had never 
been condemned before a public tribunal, and therefore he considered that the 
publication of these opinions was libellous. In this he was confirmed by the 
opinion of Lord Denman, above alluded to, and therefrom he commenced the ac- 
tion, which has been carried out into all the puzzling ramifications which we have 
endeavoured to describe. 

The 


tive, and by no means a judicial assembly. It can compel the attendance of any, to 


Now here is the gist of the matter House of Commons is a delibera- 
give information relative to matters under discussion, connected with legislation,or 
with the election of members, but has not the power to examine upon oath ; it 
cannot administer an oath, and even its examinations include the opinions of the 
persons summoned before them, as well as the elision of facts. How easy then 
is it for either ignorance or malevolence to distort facts, to speak untruths, to 
warp or prejudice the opinions of millions out of doors, who, knowing nothing 
previously of these matters, and learning them now from such official authority, 
take it for granted that all is true as there represented,—perhaps to the manifest 
and lasting injury of an innocent and unoffending person ! 

But, it is urged, the privileges of the House—of which the House alone is the 
sole judge—must be respected. This would be a strange doctrine indeed, if it 


were true to the extent of the assertion! ‘The Star Chamber, the Spanish In- 


Despot of Moroceo, would be equitable 
} 


juisition, the arbitrary decrees of the 


rule, compared to such a state of things. The House, having sush a power, 
would be able to protect the vilest creatures it might think proper to create as 
agents; and attach, for contempt, every one who dared to interfere with their au- 
thority ; then would there be nearly seven hundred absolute tyrants in the land, 
who would quickly demolish all authonty but their own, and then quarrel among 
themselves for the supremacy. 

Happily, however, the privileges of the House are generally better under- 
stood. These relate chiefly to certain immunities of members, as legislators, 
the internal regulations of the House itself, the right to settle, by themselves, 
disputes on elections, that of compelling the attendance of persons to give infor- 


mation touching matters under deliberation, a due degree of protection and res- 





pect to the officers of the house, and certain other matters of less consequence ; 
but it by no means permits the characters of bodies or of individuals to be as- 
sailed and injured through testimony and opineon neither sanctioned by an oath, 
nor punishable if false. The strongest proof that this an usurped privilege of 
the Commons is, that instead of protecting their printer by any established au 

thority, they make an ex post facto resolution, that it shall be considered a con- 
tempt against the privileges of Parliament to institute proceedings against their 
officer. ‘The absurdity of this is too great to need comment. ‘The course of 
argument now set up in defence of this course, is that of a miserable truckling to 
the popular cry. They pretend that the object in thus publishing the proceed- 
ings of the House isto enable the public, at a cheap rate, to make themselves 
masters of all that passes there, thereby to judge the more truly of the wisdom 
of that branch of the legislature ! 

The Conservatives have generally opposed themselves to this very mischievous 
doctrine : leaving the particular affair of the contemptible publisher, Stockdale, 
out of the question, they address themselves to the principle, and defend Lord 
Denman and private rights against this legislative innovation. Their object is to 
address the Queen, praying that her Majesty would dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment, and take the sense of the country in these important matters ; but it is to 
be feared that in the present irritated state of the Queen's feelings towards this 
body, in consequence of the recent votes and sentiments respecting Prince Al- 
bert, uttered by the leaders of the Conservative opinions, this will be ineffectual. 
But the judges ofthe land will preserve that unflinching firmness for which they 
have always been remarkable, and nothing will beat them down except a declara- 
Act 


must pass through every branch of the legislature, and the moment the bill is 


tory Act, which, however, is more easily talked of than granted; for the 


brought in we can imagine petitions poured in against it in every direction, and 
signed by every reflecting individual. In the meanwhile, action upon action wil] 
go on, and lawyers will fatten onthe consequences of this most unconstitutional! 
and arbitrary claim of the Reformed House of Commons 

By the Packet ship Montreal, we learn that Lord John Russell has given notic¢ 
of his intention to bring in a bill to give summary protection to the printers o! 
This, if carried, will legalise all future re ports, but 
As 


this bill must necessarily go through all the branches of the legislature, we trust 


Parliamentary proceedings. 


cannot affect the past unless there should be an ex post facto clause therein 


that the conservatives will be on the alert, as guardians of public property and 


character; and, if they cannot altogether prevent the passing of such a bill, at 
least so modify it as to render it innoxious against public safety 
We have copied to-day the latest correspondence between Mr. Fox the Bri- 


tish minister at Washington and the Government of the United States, a peru- 


sal of which will apprize the reader of the posture of affa in relation to the 
Northeastern Boundary at the present moment 

The merits of this question we have discussed so often, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to revert to that branch of the subject again; let rather devote our- 
eelves to the inculcations of peace and concord. We have always said that this 
question was too insignificant to disturb the peaceful relations of the two coun- 
tries, and we again say that no adequate cause even now exists for aught that can 
The portion of the disputed territory really in contention 
j 


place them in danger. 


is of small value, for England has already offered to concede half, which halt 
contains all the best of the timber, and t! 
The land north 


Britain in order to keep up her communication wit 


1e most valuable part of the territory 


in other respects of the now St. John is essential to Great 


h Canada, bui to the United 


States it 1s not worth perhaps a quarter of a dollar per acre. To England it is 
of political, but to the United States of only commercial value. The latter 
could sustain no loss of national honour by relinquishing a portion of the claim 


rable diplomatic negotiation 
Van Buren 


submit the questien once more to the arbitrament of a third power 


in this quarter if done by fair and hono 
The correspondence intimates the desire still felt by Mr to 
To sucha 


course few can have any objection, provided the State of Maine will, on this oc- 





casion, abide by the decision. The treaty of Ghent provides for this mode of 
adjustment should other means fail, and it is expedient, and always more satis- 
factory, in such cases, to follow the injunctions of such instruments. Let us then 
resubmit the question in good faith, and in the spirit of justice let each party 
abide the result. 

But it is assumed by some of our contemporaries, that England is unwilling 
again “to stand the hazard of the die.” This is excusable, for having 
abided by it once and the opposite party refusing its assent because the deci- 
sion was not congenial to its own views—it perhaps is not fair to ask the first 
party again to yield itself up to the uncertainty of a new trial. But the reluctance 
might be overcome if the following condition were appended—namely, that should 
the verdict be adverse to Great Britain—she should have the option of pur- 
chasing such portion of the territory north of the St. John, at a given price, as 
would secure her a communication with the upper provinces, By this plan the 
United States would sustain no disadvantage, for on that side of the river their 
jurisdiction has never extended. The Americans have no fortifications there, 
nor is there a single American settler to be found in the whole region. 

We can see no possible objection to such a basis of the settlement, and sin- 
cerely hope that it, or one somewhat resembling it, may be adopted. At all 
events we trust that nothing will be done by the state or people of Maine to 
widen the breach, and that a just deference will be paid to the authority of the 
Government of the United States,which alone has the constitutional power to de- 
clare war or to make peace. If Governor Fairfield will not retire from his po- 
sition and the block houses he has erected at the mouth of Fish river, it may 
not be equitable to call for the removal of the 175 British troops on Temisqua- 
ta Lake. 
ment, and 175 red coats 100 hundred miles off, ought not to cause alarm to the 
Sovereign State of Maine. 


The latter are not within one hundred miles of any American settle- 


Let ite understood that neither party shall advance 
further, or assume any new or hostile attitude, and all will be well. We never 
saw a case in which there was less real cause of discord. 

The tenor of Mr. Forsyth’s last letter is moderate, and, with the well known 
pacific intentions of the President. and the unwillingness that exists on the other 
side to plunge into war, lead us fervently to hope that the dark hour will speedily 
pass away, and be succeeded by the sun-shine of peace, happiness, and prosperi- 
ty of both nations. 

It isa great error to suppose that the government and people of England are 

All the great interests of the country are deeply pledged to 
Let us see who, in Great Britain would abjure hostilities at 


anxious for war. 
maintain peace. 
this moment with this country. 

1. A large portion of the Capitalists of the nation, because American Stocks 
are held to such a large amount by them. 

2. All the manufacturing interests without exception, because America is the 
grand mart for their products. 

3. All the Quaker interests and that numerous class of benevolent persons who 
advocate the happiness of the human race. 

4. Allthose who profess Republican sentiments—as they, for the sake of con- 
sistency, if nothing more, could not advocate a measure that would threaten or 
endanger the beau ideal of what they believe to be the most perfect form of go- 
vernment. 

The ministers themselves must be adverse to any description of hostilities as it 
would of necessity involve them in much censure—add to which the state of the 


national Finances are not such as to render war with any country desirable. 





Emigration to Canada from the highlands of Scotland it is believed will soon take 





| place upon a large scale. ‘The worthy Dr. Rolph is actively engaged in this 
| business, and conveys the most flattering accounts of his success to the upper 
| province. ‘The Doctor however, has lost the powerful and efficacious assistance 
of the excellent Roman Catholic Bishop Dr. McDonell who died at Dumfries on 
the 16th of Feb. His loss will be severely felt in Upper Canada, for he was in 
every respect a friend, a patriot, and a christian. 


| 

| 

| The British Queen went to seaon Wednesday and took with her about fifty 
} 

| 


passengers 

New Works.— Every Day Life in London,” by James Grant, author of the 

| ‘Great Metropolis” and other works. The name indicates the nature of this 

| publication. It is in two vols. and is re-published by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia. 

The Harpers have published the xevi. and xevii. of their Family Library con- 
sisting of “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” with illustrative notes by Lord Broug- 
ham and Charles Bell, to which are added Preliminary Observations and Notes 
by A. Potter, D. D. 

“La Fontaine,” from the French, by Weeks, Jordan & Co., Boston; a very 
delightful little work for juvenile readers 

We have received from Mr. Bridgeman his new and eighth edition of the Gare 
dener’s Assistant, and can recommend it to our readers. ‘The work is much im- 
proved, and contains “ A catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, with practical 





| directions under each head, for the cultivation of culinary vegetables and flowers, 

also directions for cultivating fruit trees, the grape vine, &c. ; to which is added, 
| a calendar, showing the work necessary to be done in the various departments 
of Gardening ia every month of the year.” 


’ 


Messrs Firth & Ha!] have sent us a copy of‘ Chaunting Benny,” or a “ batch 
of ballads,’ a comic song as sung by Mr. Chapman, arranged by G. Lo Bianco. 

Mr. C. E. Horn, 367 Broadway has just published ‘“‘ Come friends and listen 
to the story,” a Rondo, sung by Mr. Wilson in the Poséilion. It is composed 


by Adolph Adam, and adapted to the English stage by Mr. Wilson. 





We would call attention to to the advertisement of Messrs. Storr & Mortimer 
of London, announcing the sale of the Royal Nuptial Medal. The medal, which 
we have seen, is exceedingly elegant in its design, being about 2 inches in dia- 
meter,and having on the obverse side the profile in strong relief of the Royal pair, 
and on the reverse the Arms of Great Britain and of Saxe Coburg Gotha in dis- 
tinct shields, with the torch of Hymen between them; the whole surrounded 
with wreaths of flowers, and having appropriate legends. ‘The medals are in- 
closed in elegant cases, and will serve as beautiful presents. The advertisers 
have established a branch house here, where they have a large and valuable as- 
sortment of Jewellery, and Silver plate for sale 





* * 
* 


We have continued to send papers to the subscribers of the Corsair 
received instructions to the contrary, or who have not 
returned them. In two or three weeks we shall forward the Plates of the 
Queen and Buckingham Palace, to all those who shall not have then notified 


their relinquishment, and shall at that time enter them as regular subscribers 


from whom we have not 


to the Albion 
*,.* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of the 
Albion will be presented with the two superb Plates, of the Queen and of Buck- 
These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers for less than 
to subseribers and amount 
so moderate as to constitute 


ingham Palace 
two dollars each, and as they are given without chargé 
to four dollars, the cost of the Albion beco 
it one e very cheapest periodicals on the cont 
This is surely meeting the spirit of the tunes in 
lerstood that the plates are only given to subs 


in value nes 


of th 


ner 
t of reduction, but it must 
isa aes bers for the entire year. 
scribers in Virginia, who have not yet received the engraving of the Palace, 
will please apply for the same to J. H. Strobia Esq., Richmond. 
The for Canad will be sent to the Agents 
for distribution per Canal and steamb immediately on the Opening of the 


Sul 


subscribers in the 


engravings is 
navigation 

The engravings for subscribers in Massachusetts, are to be had on application 
to Mr. Snelling Powell, Boston 








The subscribers in Albany will please apply for their plates to Mr. W. Lacy, 
Daily Advertiser Office 
: ———_—___ | 
TANTS A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS, a Lady, lately arrived in this country, 
W who can teach Eng French, Italian, Music, Painting, and Drawing. No ob- 
jection to go South. Address D. K., post-paid at this office _Apr 4-3t 
OVAL NUPTIAL MEDAL.---This splendid medal, manufactured under the order of 
R her Majesty, Queen Victoria, by STORR & MORTIMER, Silversmiths and Jewel- 
lers to the Queen,may now be obtained in either silver or bronze,at their Branch house, 
in this citv, No. 20 Warren st Apr. 4-3t.* 




















The AlTbton. 
































wise, if wise, Tl shed no tear for 
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I'll smile when thou art gone—yes, 
Don’t threaten me, but go ; 
I mean to smile on one—guess, 











NFORMATION WANTED of the next of kin of the late James Webster Esq., an of- 
ficer of the Ordnance department in the Island of Barbadoes, W. I., who died on the 
18th Jan., at St. Catherines, U. C. It is believed that there is a will made by him in the 
possession of a Mr. Chittenden, formerly of Youngstown, on the Niagara frontier, but 
who it is thought now resides in New York. If any gentleman be in possession of such 
will or any other document relating to the heir or heirs of the property of the deceased 
he will confer a favour by giving information to Mr. James Webster Chairmaker, St. 
Catherines, U. C., or address, post paid, to the Editor of the Albion, N. Y. 
= _— is believed to have a brother, Pay master of the 76th Regiment. 
pr. ¥ 





O EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF REAL ESTATE. A beautiful Country 

Seat with 50 acres of land in a high state of cultivation, six miles from town, and 
a short distance from the Harrison Turnpike,in a respectable and improving neighbour- 
hood, proverbial for its salubrity. The house contains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 
40 feet ; it is surrounded by a gallery 180 feet long and well fitted up with every conve- 
nience for a genteel family. The residence is in the centre of a Paddock and Shrubbe- 
ry, which communicates with a good Garden. The outbuildings consists of a wood- 
house, acorn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 large barns, stables and sheds, all built in the 








thou would’st go from The path before thee lies. 


thee—no, 








most substantial manner, and in complete repair. There are also a never-failing well 
of excellent water, a good cistern, an orchard, and 4 or 5 perenial springs on the farm. 
A delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and genteel neighbourhood, six miles ' 
from town and close to a M’Adamised road, with 15 acres of level land ; a new Frame 
house built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a cellar and a portico on three sides. There 
are also a barn, a carriage house, a stable, a well with a chain pump, a garden and a 
paddock well planted with fruit and ornamental trees. The land is good and well wa- 
tered with springs. 

A pleasant og Seat with 44 acres of land, situated 6 miles from town, close to the 
Harrison Turnpike, having 26 acres in cultivation, anew Frame Cottage with 5 rooms, } 
2 porticoes and a cellar ; also a brick cistern with a chain pump, a well, and a young or- 
chard of sixty choice grafted fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well wa- 
tered with springs. The neighbourhood is salubrious and respectable. 

A fertile Farm of 75 acres, situated twelve miles from town, having fifty acres in 
cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, peach, and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone 
spring house, a Wagon house, a corn crib, and a large Frame house with 8 rooms, a hall, 
aporch and acellar. The land consists of rich bottom, and a good upland, well located | 
for tillage. i 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, two miles from the Ohio, with 75 | 
acres in culture, an excellent Brick house with seven rooms and a cellar; also a com- 
modious Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Stone milk house, an orchard, and a 
superior garden which has strawberry, asparagus, rhubarb and raspberry beds ; like- 
wise, fig, peach, nectarine and quince trees. The land is very good, and well situated | 
for cultivation. 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles from town upon a M’Adamised road, | 
with 160 acres in cultivation, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a Frame 
house with 8 rooms and a cellar ; likewise 3 Frame barns, two good orchards, an ex- 
cellent garden having strawberry beds, and ornamental trees ; also current and goose- | 
berry bushes. The land is rich, is well watered with springs, and consists of fertile bot- | 
tom and good upland. } 

A Farm of 1)2 acres, located 7 miles from town, upon a good road, having 40 acres in | 
culture, a Frame house with 5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; also a Frame barn, a 
well, a garden with rasperry, currant, peach and cherry trees. The land is rich and 
undulating. 

A desirable farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from town, with 250 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 2 orchards of 10 acres each, of apple and peach trees ; also a grist and saw mill, a 
hay press, a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many springs and a creek. The land is 
very good, level and well watered with springs and a creek. This estate is well worthy 

the attention of emigrants since it will be sold a great bargain. y 

A good Farm of 519 acres, located 34 miles from town, upon a State road, having 200 
acres in till 











tuated for cultivation. 


in culture, an orchard of 100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds, a small house and materials for a barn. The land is well situated for tillage, 
nich qualty and well watered with springs and a creek. 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated 5 miles from town, upon a M’Adamised road 
with 20 acres of land, 10 of which are in culture. The improvements consist of an ex- 
cellent Brick house having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and a very large cellar ; also a brick 
barn, a carriage house, ajspring house anda well. The grounds sare well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plumb and other fruit trees; alsoa vineyard of Ca- 
tawba and Cape vines, which produce abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. 
The land is rich and consists of hill and valley. The situation is healthy and the neigh- 
bourhood respectable. The scenery is very picturesque, having a fine view of the Ohio 
river and the Kentucky hills. 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale ; also, several tracts without build- 
nt near and far from the city. 

ligible Houses in various parts of the city for sale. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage,or the best personal security 
at long periods ; or 6 per cent. at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and oth- 
er parts of Europe, can have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is 
advised by the European Bankers. } 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates, will incur no expense unless 
sales be effected. 

The experience of more than seven years in the sale of Real Estate, enables me to fur- 
all gratis ; if by letter, postage paid. Apply to THOS. EMERY, from England, 

Estate and Money Agent. 


Mar. 18§—tf No. 11, East Fourth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





RIVATE TUITION —A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and all departments of an English education, and who has been engaged 
for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
¢eity, would deyote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 
References will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York American. 
P Mar. 14—4w 
Me‘ HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrivals from France, 
the latest Spring Fashions of Bonnets, Caps, and Capots, with a choice assortment 
of Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c. Mar. 14—3t* 





, an orchard of 1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame barn, a| Cll, 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply t 
hay press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several Log houses, 2 wells, a creek, and a | TT 
valuable hop garden with more than 5000 hills. The Farm is well fenced, and well si- | 


A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town and 5 from Harrison, having 30 acres | 


nish correct and valuable information to Emigrants, which I shall be happy to give to | 











VLL SHED NO TEAR FOR THEE. 


_—— 


other maids have won thee others smile up - 
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Tears would but spoil my eyes ; If thou would’st 


> 


If thou his name would’st know : 
When gone thou still returnest ! 
Oh! when thou’rt gone in earnest, 








YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND GFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respestfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 

Dec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York. 

J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on bonis and Hamburg. Persons at a 


, distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 


with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 
STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 
Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
sufering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 





| eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 


ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against‘imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Qnceen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. oe =e 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 


; of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Shiv BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— ; 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, 
Ist July, lst September, 


From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist October, 


The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the | 


fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
oO 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 t street. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


“NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, cnt in the following order, viz. 


mar 28 tf 


Ships. Masters. Days of wae from New-{|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 8, “ 16, June G “ G April i, “: 36 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. &—F “ %@© «* Bi“ KM, 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March8, “ o4/Jan. 1, “ 16, “. 8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8,May 1, 16 
“ 


Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Dec. s « 24, J 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ Q4/Feb. 1, “ 16, 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ 8, June J, “16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt/Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “* 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchi, “ 16, “ §& 
| Albany, J. Johnston, jr... “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8, July 1, “ 16 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with eleg ! 
, tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
| including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
| at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
| actually incurred. Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
} WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
| ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use uf 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
| culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Purtugal, Messrs, 
| Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, incases of one do- 
zen each, bottied in Oporto: andto prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
| bottle will be marked on the inaer part, withthe brandof the House, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of life itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruns fromthe wine-press ard of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 
Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
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from me—-go, 









Song, Written by T. H. Bayly ; Composed by F. Moroni. Philadelphia, A. Fiot, Chesnut Street. 


I'll shed notears for thee—no, Tears 


on thee, Go woo them if thou’rt wise, woo them if thon’rt 
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The path before thee hes. 
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How well I'll bear the bow! ! 
How well I'll bear the bowl! &c. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
NHE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tona, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
20th February 15th April 19th March 9th May 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September Tth November | 1th October &th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
ooms greatly enlarged. 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
l= New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 





and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship Ei 6, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


Slip BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New Yogk on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 














NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Slups Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, = 2 Be ee ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, ive. 1, Jane 1, Ot. 1) * = 7. 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ” 


io] * 97, * oS oF 


“ 9 «© 90, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 


Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 


wey Lf 7 “ 
Philadeiphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. i) “ 17, © 17, “ a7 
Samson, IR. Sturgis, “ _ oe Oe ae 27, 27 
President, lJ. M.Chadwick,! “ 20, “ 20,  ‘ 20)/May ‘s Sept. ty Jan. 7 
Ontario, IH. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “ 17, . 1, . 17 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, ‘ 10, * 10, > = 27, 27, 27 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 99 « 20, * jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700°tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care wil! be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 18 how fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bil!s of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to : JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. 

















NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have snaneee for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the follewing order, viz :— : 

ships ‘aptains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

Ships. Captains j ~e ; of Salting _ 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, A 5 
Virginian, : Higgins, “ 33, “ 13, a 13 Sept 1, Jan. 1, Mu 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, a 19, . 19 oe i, $ 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “« 3, 25, 25) : 13, : 13, - 13 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 19, 19, 19 

“pe » | Wort n, ty 45 . 

He ae F.P. ‘Albeati wm  * 6 “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, j “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, “ 7, - 
Siddons, N. B.walmenss, “3, “ 2, “ Of “ 18 “ 13, 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May I} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 














H. Euttleson,}; “ 7, “ 7, 1 * fs «© @& .¢ 
T wanney, Thompson, ") « 13, “ 13, “ I3/Nov 1, March I, July 1 
bus, Cropper. Sita me © we * % * a 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, « 95, « a « 1s 1B, 18 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, . 19, . 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, se fee 5 7? eS FM 25 


United States, jJ. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, Apri 1, Aug. : 








England, B. L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7 “* 7 & 
Garrick, 1a. 8. Palmer, |“ 2%, “ 25, “ 2 “ 13, “ 13, “ 18 
Europe, lA. C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July I] “ 19, “ 19, 19 


st class y nded, with elegant accommoda- 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, A 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiles, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par] 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of la ling are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, coe aaa et 
ry ;, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co., or C. ARS OL, N.Y... 
eee oy i BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
s for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and t nited States, 
angen a 4 7 ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
s for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
ee wai TGRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
s, S s, Sheridan, and Garrick 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons Be Om LLNS & Co. New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 











janli-3m*} WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 
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